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EDITORIALS 
IS THERE A CLASS PSYCHOLOGY? 


HE word ‘‘class’’ means logically any plural number of things 
or of persons all of which or of whom possess a character not 
found in other individuals of an inclusive species. In this 

logical sense white men are a class, yellow men are another class; 
Methodists are a class, and Presbyterians are another class, 
farmers are a class, and sea-faring men are another class. 

Is there a class psychology? In other words, can it be proven 
that distinctive psychological phenomena are correlated with racial 
and national differentiations, and with the occupational and 
religious distributions of human beings? 

The affirmative assumption is made not only by novelists, poli- 
ticians, and advertisers, but also by reputable psychologists and by 
not a few sociologists. Many anthropologists, on the contrary, 
reject it. Communists, socialists and other radicals scoff at it. 
They find it tainted with a belief that men are born unequal. 

The so-called ‘‘group’’ tests of intelligence to date support the 
affirmative hypothesis. The I.Q. averages of whites and blacks, 
Nordies and Mediterraneans, skilled and unskilled laborers, and 
so on, are not the same. The evidence is valid to the extent that 
the groups tested have been in each instance homogeneous in 
respect of the distinctive class trait. Unfortunately carelessness 
in this matter has not been unheard of. 

There is however, beyond reasonable doubt a sufficiently strong 
presumption that ‘‘class psychology”’ is realistic to make it worth 
our while to ask, What do we most want to know about the psycho- 
logical differences discoverable in the various sorts of human 
beings? and, How shall we get the knowledge? 
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Three things that we assuredly want to know, are of both 
theoretical and practical interest. 

First, we want to know what performance can be predicted, as 
a sixty, or seventy, or eighty per cent probability, and counted on 
to that limit. This is the knowledge that the army intelligence 
tests wére devised to give us, and the knowledge that they actually 
did give us. Perhaps they gave us also a lot of substantial knowl- 
edge of residual hereditary ability, after education has been 
eliminated, and perhaps they did not. In any case the knowledge 
we have is invaluable for sociology, conceived as a science of 
statistically probable performance. 

The second fact that we want to know is, What varying differ- 
ences of interest and aptitude correlated with human sorts can 
certainly be attributed to heredity? We need this knowledge to 
guide our public policy in respect of immigration, education, and 
many other matters; but let us be honest, and admit that at this 
moment we neither possess it nor know how to get it. We need not 
be discouraged, however, The way will be found. 

The third fact that we want to know, can be ascertained if we 
can command ingenuity, system, patience and enough money. The 
query is: What are the group, or sort, or class differences and 
inequalities in respect of teachableness? While it is important 
that a population should be composed of stocks that are biologi- 
cally sound and capable, it is also important that these stocks 
should be adaptable and assimilable, and this means teachable. 

The mass of data which has been accumulated on ‘‘learning’’ 
does not meet our requirements. In the first place, the groups 
observed and measured are in too many instances not homogeneous 
enough, and the combination of results is not made with a sufficient 
attention to ratios, to constitute a true sample. In the second 
place, most of this material has been gathered from grade and 
higher schools. We need also extensive studies of the learning 
capability of adults, variously circumstanced. And in the third 
place, ability to learn is by no means the same thing as teachable- 
ness. A gifted child may be exceptionally quick to learn accurately 
what he is curious about, and yet be incorrigibly unteachable. To 
be teachable is not merely to be receptive of what you want to 
know. It is to be receptive of what your fellow members of society 
insist that you shall know as a basis of understanding and coopera- 
tion between you and them. The pedagogical philosophy now in 
favor which would let the child-mind develop spontaneously along 
self-determining lines, is sound as individualism; but confronted by 
sociological criticism it suffers damage. The human majority kas 
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no intention of taking to individual solitude or of permitting self- 
determining individuals, in no degree socially determined, to run 
amuck. This means that members of society must be teachable as 
well as acquisitive. 

So it appears that there is a wide field for researches in class 
psychology. We need studies of the average performance-capa- 
bility of every human sort or kind, i.e., class. We need studies of 
the average hereditary prepotency of every class. And we need 
studies of the average teachableness of every class. 


THE NEED OF MORE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF 
CRIME 


HERE have been many explanations of crime attributed to the 

psychologist. These opinions are those of the much wor- 

shiped general public, the social reformer and the psychi- 
atrist. It is just possible that the psychologist would hesitate to 
own any of these orphans laid on his doorstep. The general public 
is not competent to express an opinion; the social reformer has a 
dwarfed and warped point of view and the psychiatrist with a few 
exceptions has succumbed to the virus of social uplift. An article 
in this issue from a psychologist shows how ignorant the psycholo- 
gist really is and the need for painstaking, impartial inquiry into 
the sources of crime, without any special point of view to uphold or 
any special movement to support by distortion or suppression of 
facts. It is true that an explanation of crime does not lessen its 
seriousness nor should it serve as an incentive to lighten the sen- 
tence on the criminal. This is the pitfall into which many have 
fallen especially those who have attempted to interpret theoretical 
discussions in terms of practical affairs. 

Unquestionably the next few years will see a rapid increase in 
the number of purely psychological problems raised by the work 
of crime commissions and research groups in the social sciences. 
The psychologist, no longer chargeable with the premature opti- 
mism of Miinsterberg’s ‘‘On the Witness Stand’’, will nevertheless 
bring to these new demands an indispensable technique for dealing 
adequately with the causal aspects of crime. The Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology would welcome especially articles 
dealing with this problem. 








































CRIME AND ITS CAUSES 
By WILLIAM D. TAIT, Px.D. 


ANY treatises have been written on the detection of crime 
M and quite a few on its causes. More interest has always 
centered around the former question, although the latter is 
the more important because in this case we are dealing with 
causes and not with effects. Of late, there has arisen what may he 
called a morbid interest as to the factors which produce the crim- 
inal. Some would attribute all wrongdoing either to gross mental 
defect or some psychopathic condition or conditions. Both of these 
are favorite explanations with some physicians and many ‘‘ welfare 
workers’’ who are interested in what they call ‘‘mental hygiene’’ 
Among this class of persons there is a strong tendency to regard 
a matter as finally disposed of when a label has been placed upon 
it or assigned to it. 

As scientists, however, we must first face the facts without any 
reference to their immediate application—a motto which is some- 
times neglected in our undue haste to apply psychology. Applica- 
tion will come later and is of course necessary but it will be all the 
sounder if we keep in view the standpoint of pure science. Too 
much psychological investigation is being done from some par- 
ticular aspect, with the result, that these investigations lack back- 
ground and orientation and for that reason, if for no other, are 
misleading. This is particularly true in the realm of what is 
frequently misnamed abnormal psychology. An enormous amount 
of work has been done but it is not to a sufficient extent correlated 
with normal psychology and thus to a certain extent unavailable. 
It would have been better procedure had the situation been re- 
versed and the fault lies at the door of pure psychology. To apply 
this principle is to say that the investigations into the causes of 
crime are of more permanent importance than the investigations 
dealing with its detection, although the latter may have a high 
immediate value. 

To establish the thesis that mental defects and psychopathic 
phenomena are prolific sources of crime, we are oftentimes asked to 
consider court records and statistics. It is held by quite a few that 
persons of subnormal personalities furnish the data, so to speak, 
which make up such records and statistics, hence the inference. 
Question as to the validity of this inference at once arises. 
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Now it is a tenable position to hold that court records are not 
a true or reliable index of crime in a community, any more than 
that they are an index that alcohol is the main cause of crime. It 
is indeed conceivable that the mental weakling commits crime. No 
one denies that fact. But the point is that he is caught on far more 
frequent occasions than his more intelligent confrere in the ways 
of evil. Apparently, then, if we limit our inquiries to the matter of 
court records, the crime of the mental weakling consists of being 
apprehended and of having his name entered upon the court rec- 
ords, for the clever individual who is not arrested, is not listed as 
a criminal although he may well be one by actual deed or by way 
of instigating another. The investigations of those surveying the 
field impartially would indicate that there is quite as much crime 
and immorality among the more intelligent as among the less 
intelligent. There is not much doubt of this and therefore we are 
forced further afield to seek the reasons why crime is committed. 
The social extremists in our midst would do well to ponder over 
this when they point the finger of scorn at the mental defective 
and psychopath. Neither should the public be led astray by well- 
meaning but withal inaccurate propaganda (What propaganda is 
not inaeccurate?). 

Why is a crime committed? At present, our knowledge is far 
from complete, having regard for details, but nevertheless we are 
now able to put down some general hints which are worth consider- 
ation and discussion, if progress is to be made in dealing with crime 
at its source. Every crime has a motive or motives either ex- 
pressed or repressed and, in the latter case, can be detected only by 
analysis. It may happen that the criminal himself is not aware 
of the motive. If this be so, then no crime can be understood until 
it has been traced to its source. 

To come closer to our thesis. Many juvenile crimes are the 
result of the desire or wish to emulate. A boy steals money in 
order that he may be able to buy something which he envies in the 
possession of another, that he may surpass his rival in some realm 
of self-display, or, that he may obtain candy or trinkets for the 
object of his ealf-love. These and a hundred and one other 
juvenile ambitions explain many juvenile crimes, but not all, 
for there is no one cause. Many juveniles, just as adults, have 
a well-developed (oftentimes in the way of being over-developed) 
sense of their own importance and, as in the case of adults, will go 
far to impose and maintain this. Other desires and other motives 
play the same réle as does emulation and thus there appears to be 
small doubt but that uncontrolled instinctive urgings are the main- 
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springs of what is called crime. As will be insisted upon later, this 
explanation is neither an excuse nor a palliation of crime. It 
simply attempts to lay open the causes. The remedy must follow 
if remedy there be. Crime should not be treated the more leniently 
because it is explained. Some do not see it this way, which may in 
part account for the soft-hearted and feminine attitude towards 
the criminal and the consequent increase of crime. More of this 
anon. 

As age increases, the various motives and urgings change and 
at the same time become more complicated. The drug fiend steals, 
robs and perhaps murders in order to appease his abnormal appe- 
tite and is induced to do this because in the state produced by the 
drug all the problems of life are solved and all its difficulties 
disappear. All desires and wishes find fulfillment in this easily 
found utopia. It is a condition analagous to the deep-cut reverie 
and day-dream. The lover may make free with bank funds to 
provide luxuries for his lady. The business man may commit acts 
of questionable business ethics in order to reach and maintain a 
certain social status which is usually inspired by some woman. In 
all cases, it is safe to say that the crime itself is not an end but a 
means. Crime seems, in some way or other, to solve a problem and, 
at the time, is apparently the only way out of a difficulty. 

How explain the many robberies and hold-ups which occur 
daily in most cities? Some of them are prompted by the desire to 
live easy, brought on by envy of others living easy coupled with the 
lack of control and patience to attain this end by what we call 
honest means. Some crimes of this sort are due to repression of 
desires and wishes at the hands of organized society which may 
give rise to resentment against all aspects of society, e.g., Dutch 
Anderson. This particular complex often finds expression in acts 
which are apparently those of sheer wanton destruction because 
there appears on the surface no motive. (Incidentally, many of 
our rabid reformers come under this category. Both they and the 
criminals are enemies of society as at present constituted.) Then, 
too, we have the pseudocriminal, the one who commits crime at the 
behest of another who is too sagacious to touch crime itself. Here 
the actual criminal is not the one whose name appears on the 
record. 

So much for a very brief outline as to the motivation of crime. 
Now for the cure if cure there be. In children and young people 
it is easier to find these uncontrolled and misdirected urges because 
their motives have, as yet, not been extensively repressed, provided 
of course, they have not been subjected to too much court routine 
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or befuddled by an army of mental testers who are afflicted with a 
mania to obtain data for reports, which they misname results. Let 
it be said at once, that human sympathy goes a long way with 
juveniles, if used in time. This is only another way of saying that 
as the misdemeanor is the result of instinctive urgings so the first 
approach towards its understanding must come by the same route. 
It means more. It means that the conception of studying and 
above all of dealing with juveniles from the viewpoint of psycho- 
pathology is not good scientific procedure let alone good ethics. 
We must know more about the normal before we can hope to under- 
stand the subnormal and supernormal, provided we are insistent 
upon such distinctions. In other words, there must be a point of 
reference. Our knowledge of social problems will not be increased, 
nor will our skill in dealing with them become greater, if we persist 
in regarding them as purely pathological. 

For those juveniles and adults who will not respond to the milk 
of human kindness, drastic treatment is the only adequate pre- 
scription. The crime motive-complex must be broken up, and 
punishment, of a severe nature in relation to the crime, is the only 
hope looking towards a proper response. The soft attitude 
toward crime must disappear and punishment should not only 
be severe but swift and certain. Pragmatically speaking, the 
feminine attitude has not worked. Just as the burned child may 
learn to keep away from the fire, so the criminal may learn to keep 
away from situations which are criminal, if the punishment has 
been of such a nature as to have produced an alteration in his 
nervous system, similar to the one produced in the child by the fire. 
Just as some children may get burned several times, so may the 
criminal commit several crimes if he is difficult to teach. Often- 
times he is a very poor pupil, no matter how good the teacher or 
how perfect the curriculum. That need not cause any surprise. 
We should not expect to reach perfection in the criminal any more 
than in ourselves, for we too, each one of us, do many deeds which 
are inherently and implicitly wrong and which we know to be 
wrong, proving once again that knowledge is not synonymous with 
virtue. Yet we do these acts a second time and even more often. 

The cure, then, if cure it can be called from the standpoint of 
society, with regard to those who cannot or will not do well for 
society by reason of their inability to profit by experience in the 
form of punishment, is their elimination in the case of serious 
crime. Why for example should the insane murderer go free and 
the sane murderer be hanged? They should both disappear. 
A social patchwork theory will not help us here and we should 
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steel ourselves to a more rigorous discipline in civilized society. 
In some form or other there must be an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. We cannot hope to solve our crime problem by 
means of old maids’ tea parties or junior leagues where the crim- 
inal receives a lot of maudlin sympathy and where punishment in 
any form is decried because, forsooth, crime is now understood! 
One cannot but feel that the present increase of crime and the 
prominent part which a certain type of woman is taking in social 
questions are not coincidences but have a causal connection. 

As far as environment counts, the remedy for some and per- 
haps much of our social blight is to be found in the home not in 
the club, or even in social service organizations. One often feels 
that it would be a step towards social balance if the newspapers 
would eliminate the society column. It is in the home that the 
correct habits of life are formed by so many daily and minute acts. 
This is the source of true mental hygiene. The more society 
externalizes itself by so much the more does the home become 
disintegrated and society impoverished. The foundations of all 
true ‘‘social reform’’, to use a term prostituted by reformers, is to 
be found in home discipline not in pathological investigations into 
child life many of which are conducted by those without children 
and who are themselves, to that extent, pathological. A scientific 
investigation into the mental status of our army (that is the word) 
of social meddlers would produce some interesting and startling 
results. As hinted above, this emphasis on the attitude and 
atmosphere of the home is not separate from the activities which 
women are taking in society, activities which, if our civilization is 
to stand the test, must be temporary and ephemeral. The great 
part of our social externalizations is the direct result of the fact 
that so many women are interested, or think they are, in clubs, 
churches, societies, leagues, etc., when they should be attending to 
their own homes and in particular to their own children. If there is 
to be a home, then woman must be in the home unless, of course, we 
wish to revert to the primitive. Man cannot be there if he is to 
varry on the task of a civilized society for no one but he ean do it. 
This will always be a man made world, good, bad or indifferent as 
the case may be. ‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart therefrom.’’ Many of our homes 
have forgotten that precept. Our children are not being trained by 
their parents and there is nothing from which to depart, that is, 
there is no formation of that sort of habit which controls primitive 
instincts, which are frequently antisocial. 

It is sometimes asserted that much of the crime in North 
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America is due to certain races from Europe. This opens up a 
wider aspect of the matter already discussed. However, it may 
be said very briefly that crime on the part of such is due to racial 
decadence which in turn implies a lack of those inhibitory powers 
that control our unvarnished impulses. Of course there are, too, 
the social hatreds which are carried over to a new country but 
which arose under different conditions. The same remedy as in 
the case of the native born is applicable—punishment. 

The thesis here upheld amounts to this. Crime is due to uncon- 
trolled urgings; this lack of control is either due to lack of home 
training or to hereditary defects which prevent the individual from 
exercising the proper inhibitions. Crime cannot be eliminated and 
perfection will never be reached. Crime can be controlled only 
by appropriate treatment in the form of punishment. The whole 
question is an ‘‘ever not quite’’. 




















AN ATTEMPTED STUDY OF EMOTIONAL TENDENCIES 
IN CRIMINALS 


J. P. GUILFORD 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


RISON inmates have been studied by means of various mental 

tests which have led to few unequivocal conclusions with regard 

to the intelligence of criminals. Apparent deviations from the 
normal in the early studies are not always verified in later re- 
searches.’ The study which we report here makes a different 
approach to the problem of criminal mentality in that it attempts 
to compare the prison inmate with the normal individual with 
respect to emotional reactions by means of the Pressey X-O tests. 
We assume, for the sake of brevity of report, a knowledge of the 
nature of the Pressey tests on the part of the reader and merely 
refer to a description of them given in another place.” 

The tests were given to 100 inmates of the Nebraska State 
Reformatory for men, a branch of the state prison.* The three 
hundred men who occupy this institution are selected out of the 
state prison population because of their youth—they range from 
eighteen to thirty years of age—and their prospects of being 
reformed. Many of them are first offenders, but their crimes are 
of all degrees of seriousness, from theft to murder. The hundred 
who took the tests were picked at random. They were put at their 
ease as much as it is _possible in a prison, where every stranger is 
an object of suspicion in the eyes of the inmates. In going over 
the test papers afterwards, all those were discarded in which it 
was doubtful whether the subject understood instructions or fol- 
lowed them faithfully. After this culling process 76 papers were 
left, and our data is taken from these cases. 

Table I compares the criminal with the noncriminal by way of 
the affectivity scores for each of the tests and for the total :* 








1 For the most extensive recent study see Carl Murchison, American White Criminal 
Inteiligence, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 15, 1925, 239ff; 435ff. 

28. L. Pressey and O. R. Chambers, Journal of Applied Psychology, 4, 1920, 97-104. 

8 The tests were given in the summer of 1924 in connection with the psychological 
clinic at the University of Nebraska, in coéperation with Dr. C. O. Weber. 

4The averages for the non-criminals are the norms furnished with the tests. A 
slight errcr in the statistical treatment may occur from the fact that these norms are 
given in terms of the median and semi-interquartile range which we have compared with 
an arithmetic mean and a probable error respectively in our data. 
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Oriminal 
Test Mean P.E. 
I 52.4 12.7 
II 40.7 15.9 
III 75.1 15.8 
IV 34.6 13.9 
Total 2124 38.9 


Non-criminal 
Med. 


41 
55 
73 
46 
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AFFECTIVITY SCORES 


P.E.p) D/P.E.p 





Prob. 


of signifi- 


cance 
.6670 
6719 
.5269 


.6670 





.5933 


What appear to be significant differences at first shrink to less 
certain proportions when the data are treated statistically. In 
several tests, however, there are differences which are approxi- 
mately equal to the P.E. for either of the groups. In Test I there 
is a slight tendency for the prison inmates to cross out more un- 
pleasant words than the normal individuals, which seems to suggest 


anything but a 
of the criminal. 


sé 


callousness’’ or lack of feeling often expected 
The probability is .90 that the average for this 


group will not fall below the range of the normal group. Test II 
shows a slight tendency to find fewer associative connections be- 
tween words, and the probability is 2 to 1 against a chance differ- 
ence. Curiously enough, in Test III these prison inmates show 
themselves quite as ready to call an act wrong or blameworthy 
as the normal individuals and there is a fair probability that they 


will usually fall within the normal range in this respect. 


In Test 


IV there is some tendency for these criminals to worry less than 
the normal group, or they are merely less ready to confess their 
worries, we cannot say which. The total affectivity scores prob- 
ably mean very little due to the lumping together of heterogeneous 
material, but if we find the average for the total scores, no signifi- 


cant difference at all can be found. 


Criminal 
Test Mean P.E. 
I 11.0 3.7 
II 10.1 3.4 
III 14.4 9 
IV 17.3 2.0 
Total 52.7 3 


IDIOSYNCRASY SCORES 


Non-eriminal 
Med. 


11.0 
10.0 
13.0 
15.0 


47.2 


Prob. 


of signifi- 


cance 
.5000 
5696 
6192 
7099 


—_——. 


.6792 


Idiosynerasy scores, when compared with those for the normal 
group, fail to show in general that the prison inmates are ‘‘odd’’ 
or ‘‘peculiar’’ or tend to deviate extremely from the normal 


average in the number of nonmodal words which they circle. In 
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Test III, which might be regarded as a ‘‘moral judgment”? test, 
however, they show some tendency to idiosyncrasy with a surpris- 
ingly small P.K., a sign that they are uniformly idiosyncratic. 
One noteworthy fact, which may illustrate this apparent lack of 
perspective in regard to moral judgment, is the large number who 
circled the word ‘‘detective’’. Many of them apparently think 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY OF TYPE OF MODAL WORD IN TEST I 


Criminal Non-criminal 
Type Mean P.E. Median 
Fear 6.7 1.9 3 
Disgust 6.6 2.0 10 
Sex 5.2 1.9 8 
Self 6.4 1.7 4 


that the most blameworthy people in the world belong to that 
profession. In Test IV it appears that they are slightly peculiar 
in the kind of thing which they worry about most. 

We shall now present a kind of qualitative analysis to show 
in what directions their peculiarities lie in the tests. In order to 
make the analysis more explicit we present Tables III and IV in 
which the two groups are compared with respect to the type of 
modal word most frequently circled in Tests I and IV. 

Thus it is seen that the normal individual is more likely to 
circle disgusting terms or else terms referring to sex, while these 
criminals more often circle words referring to fear or to self as 
being most unpleasant. In Test IV the criminals show only two 


TABLE IV 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY OF TYPE OF MODAL WORD IN TEST IV 
Criminal Non-eriminal 
Type Mean P.E. Median 
Paranoid 4.1 1.5 + 
Neurotic 3.8 1.2 5 
Introvert 3.8 1.6 4 
Melancholic §.5 1.2 s 
Hyperchondriacal 7.3 2.6 4 


possible tendencies; one is to worry about health, and the other 
is not to worry about melancholy ideas, chiefly of sin or guilt. 

In order to make the analysis in another way, we attempted to 
classify our cases into types on the basis of Tests I and IV, putting 
into each class those who showed a marked tendency to circle a 
certain type of word. An individual was assigned arbitrarily to 
a class when he circled at least 40 per cent more than the normal 
average for that type of word. For example, a man was said to 
belong to the ‘‘disgust’’ group when he circled 14 or more of 
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that type, 10 being the normal average. Not knowing the disper- 
sions for the normal group we cannot say just how significant a 
40 per cent increase over the average may be, nevertheless it will 
serve in making a comparison of the relative frequency of the 
types circles, keeping in mind that the subject may circle only 25 
words in each test, so that if he is far above the average in one 
or two types, he must necessarily fall correspondingly below the 
average in some other types. 

Fifty subjects could be classified into types in the first test. 
Only 2 (4 per cent) belonged to the ‘‘disgust’’ group; 36 (72 per 
cent), fear; 35 (70 per cent), self; and 1 (2 per cent), sex. Twenty- 
eight could be classified into types on the basis of the fourth test. 
Of these, 8 (29 per cent), belonged to the paranoid type; 3 (11 
per cent), neurotic; 5 (18 per cent), introvert; 20 (71 per cent), 
hypochondriacal; and not one belonged to the melancholic type. 
In the first classification 22 (44 per cent) belonged to both the 
fear and self types. In the second classification 5 (18 per cent) 
belonged to both the paranoid and hypochondriacal types. 

From the above results we may venture the conclusions and 
interpretations which follow: 

1. These 76 prison inmates are as much affected by unpleasant 
word stimuli as the normal and perhaps more so. They tend to 
be affected more unpleasantly by words which carry a meaning 
of fear or a reference to self which is menacing or disparaging. 

2. There is some evidence for a lack of association of ideas as 
compared with the normal and some tendency to give peculiar 
associative responses. 

3. They put just as many things in the category of blameworthy 
acts, but differ from the normal in the particular acts which they 
consider wrong or blameworthy. 

4. They are slightly less subject to worry, or at least to confess 
their worries. There is a rather striking lack of worry about 
melancholy ideas and a tendency toward hypochondria. 

In general we may infer that the tendencies to fear and to ideas 
of persecution, which are suggested in two of the tests, and the 
hypochondria could easily result from their court and prison ex- 
periences and therefore could not be ascribed with certainty to the 
original nature of these criminals. The characteristics which might 
have existed before their commitment are, the tendencies to un- 
pleasant affectivity, to restricted associative ability and to peculiar 
or individual association of ideas, and the tendency to avoid 
self-blame. 
If these tendencies do exist they may be rationalized with cer- 
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tain @ priori notions concerning criminal mentality. <A sensitive- 
ness to unpleasant experiences might mean a general weakness of 
character, an inability to face disagreeable reality. On the other 
hand, this trait, which is usually ascribed to the introvert type, 
is not verified by any tendency toward introversion in Test IV. 
Poor associative ability and peculiar or individual associative 
responses are to be expected by those who hold that moral restraint 
depends upon intelligence, more particularly upon the ability to 
apply moral principles to a particular case and to foresee conse- 
quences. This defect, if marked, might mean poor integration of 
experiences and even tendencies to dissociation. The avoidance of 
self-blame would suggest a general lack of insight or honesty with 
self, and from the standpoint of prognosis does not give promise 
of an early or genuine reform on the part of the criminal. 

To generalize from these cases to prison inmates at large would 
of course be absurd. A brief preliminary study of this sort can 
do no more than to test the method and to show in what direction 
more extensive study may be fruitful and to point out the specific 
problems. The few differences which we find here merely stimulate 
curiosity as to the truth of the conclusions to which they have 
led. As to the method, it might be said from common observation, 
not from any specific proof, that the tests might be improved for 
this purpose. Each one of the four tests if made longer should 
yield more satisfactory quantitative results, chiefly in the probable 
correctness of the averages and hence in the precision of measure- 
ment. It may be that a statistical treatment of the results, which 
is necessary in comparative work, is more than one should ask 
of a test in which the material must be more or less heterogeneous 
and that they serve their best purpose in individual diagnosis. 
Surely a summation. of the four tests is a questionable procedure 
for determining a total affectivity score, unless at least the score 
from the association test is omitted from this calculation. Never- 
theless, the tests do furnish one of the best methods of studying 
emotional reactions of the few tests now available for that purpose 
and they promise to lead to more certain conclusions in more 
extensive application in the study of criminal mentality. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MENTAL HYGIENE PROGRAM 
IN A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


By MILTON A. HARRINGTON 
CONSULTANT IN MENTAL HYGIENE, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


N considering the subject of mental hygiene, it is essential to 
remember what this subject really is. It is necessary to bear 
in mind that hygiene has to do with the preservation of health, 

not the cure of disease, and that health of the mind, like that of 
the body, is only to be attained by living from day to day in 
accordance with the laws of health. It is not to be attained by 
submitting oneself to psychoanalysis. No intelligent person nowa- 
days would think it necessary or him to dose himself with tonics 
and ecathartics to keep his body in good condition. We have 
outgrown that sort of thing. It should be equally apparent that 
health of the mind is not to be preserved by ‘‘mental catharsis’’. 
Mental health does not depend upon muck raking in the ‘‘uncon- 
scious’’ for pervert sexual desires or memories of our intrauterine 
experiences. 

[f a college or university wishes to improve the mental health 
of its students there are, obviously, two things it should do. One 
is to instruct its students in the principles of mental hygiene and 
the other is to provide them with an environment in which these 
principles may be applied. The first is of little use without the 
second. What does it profit a man to know the laws of health if 
he is so situated that he cannot obey them? There is no use in 
telling a man sentenced to a life of solitary confinement of the 
hygienic necessity for social intercourse. It is useless to tell a 
man of the benefits to be gained from work suited to his tastes and 
abilities when he is tied to a task which is dreary and monotonous 
and from which there is no escape. There is, as a rule, compara- 
tively little use in telling a proud and sensitive college freshman 
of the ill effects of strain and worry when he finds that the work 
expected of him is beyond his ability and he is faced with the 
prospect of being ‘‘flunked out’’ and returning home to his friends 
and family with the brand of failure upon him. 

In the preservation of the mental health of the student, the 
most important and difficult task which the college or university 
has to face is that of providing him with an environment conducive 
245 
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to his mental health and the most valuable service the psychiatrist 
can render is to point out what conditions in the college are 
inimical to mental health so that they may be corrected. It can- 
not be promised, however, that in performing this function, the 
psychiatrist will add greatly to his popularity. The world loves 
**boosters’’ not ‘‘knockers’’ and the man whose business it is 
or who makes it his business to point out flaws is not likely to 
meet with general approval. So although it is an important func- 
tion of the psychiatrist to discover and point out faults, it behooves 
him to exercise this function with a good deal of discretion. 

Mental hygiene in the college depends upon giving the student— 
first, a healthy environment and, second, a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene which will enable him to profit by this 
environment. But how is this knowledge of the principles of 
mental hygiene to be imparted? Obviously by classroom instruc- 
tion. But when it is suggested that the student be given instruction 
in the principles of mental hygiene, the question at once arises— 
what are these principles? This is a question regarding which 
opinions differ widely and there is no test to which we can subject 
these various opinions to determine which are right and which 
are wrong. The only course open is to allow each individual to 
teach that which to him seems best. After all, in any live and 
growing field of work we are bound to find conflicts of opinion 
and with schools of thought as with individuals, experience goes 
to show that none are entirely good and none entirely bad. 

I must admit that I personally can see very little scientific 
merit in the theories of Professor Freud. However, I know some 
psychiatrists who seem to regard the tenets of the Freudian faith 
as little short of a revelation from Heaven. These men tell me 
that I have ‘‘resistances’’ in my unconscious mind which blind 
me to the truth. It may be so. But then again it is possible that 
the psychoanalyst himself has ‘‘resistances’’ which prevent him 
from seeing the flaws in a theory which makes a strong appeal to 
his imagination and on which both his income and professional 
prestige depend. 

But even if I am right in supposing that psychoanalysis con- 
tains much more error than truth, it does not follow that it serves 
no useful purpose. If it has done nothing else, psychoanalysis 
has at least served to call attention to the problems of mental 
disease and the necessity of dealing with them. And it is still serv- 
ing to break down the prudishness that heretofore has rendered 
an honest and intelligent discussion of sex problems impossible. 
Astrology came before astronomy. Alchemy ushered in the science 
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of chemistry. Charms and witchcraft preceded scientific medicine. 
Is it not reasonable to expect then that the mystic medicine of 
'reud and Jung may serve to usher in a real science of psycho- 
pathology? 

So although I cannot myself accept the doctrines of psycho- 
analysis, neither can I object very strongly to their being taucht 
by the man who does believe in them. A course in Freudian psy- 
chology is not likely to do the student much harm especially if 
along with it he ean be given a course in behaviorism as a means 
of offsetting its mysticism and helping him to keep his feet on the 
ground. Such a course will certainly give him exercise for his 
imagination and it may even set him thinking and awaken in him 
a serious interest in the subject of psychopathology. To-day a 
sood many men are in all probability being led into the field of 
mental medicine by the dramatic appeal of psychoanalysts who, 
when they have had sufficient time in which to orient themselves, 
will develop a sound scientific attitude toward their subject. 

But while classroom instruction is an essential part of a mental 
hygiene program, there are many students for whom this will not 
be sufficient and who will require individual assistance and advice 
in dealing with their problems. The difficulty which confronts 
us here is that of establishing contact with the men who need 
such assistance. There are, broadly speaking, two ways in which 
this may be accomplished. The student may come of his own 
accord or he may be referred to the psychiatrist by someone else. 
When I began work in Dartmouth, most of the men whom I saw 
were referred to me by the Dean’s office or some member of the 
faculty. As time goes on, however, a constantly increasing number 
are coming on their own initiative. 

To some it might seem that the logical course to pursue would 
be to examine systematically all the students in the college or 
university and, on the basis of the result of such examination, to 
sort out and send to the psychiatrist all who are in need of his 
services. It is easy to construct elaborate schemes of this sort 
which on paper will be very impressive. It is quite another thing 
to put them into successful operation. 

In the first place we have the difficulty of manning an organiza- 
tion such as would be needed to do this work. Where are we to 
find men capable of sorting out those students who require the 
services of the psychiatrist and what method are these men to 
follow in making their selections? I do not know of any way in 
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body of students, separating the sheep from the goats and there 
are no men with psychiatric training available for such work. If 
we are to develop our work along these lines, we shall be obliged 
to depend upon the services of men with little or no understanding 
of the methods and aims of the psychiatrist or of the problems with 
which he is attempting to deal. 

But there is not merely the difficulty of manning such an organ- 
ization, there is also the mental attitude of the student to he 
considered. In constructing our elaborate social machinery, we 
are apt to forget that it is being built to deal with human beings, 
not robots. One cannot send a student to the psychiatrist to be 
fixed up as he would send a typewriter to the repair shop. You 
can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that the only man who can be helped is 
the man who wants to be helped. A man ground through the 
machinery of a sorting mill is likely to come to the psychiatrist, 
not because he wants to be helped but because he has been ordered 
to report. Such a man is likely to prove indifferent or even antag- 
onistic and, in consequence, both difficult and unsatisfactory tc 
deal with. 

If the student is to come to the psychiatrist for help with his 
problems, he must come of his own volition. Will he do so? Speak- 
ing from my own personal experience, I have no hesitation in 
saying that he will, but only under certain conditions. 

First, he must know of the psychiatrist’s existence. He must 
be acquainted with the fact that in the college there is a person 
whose business it is to give advice in regard to just such problems 
as those which are troubling him. 

Second, he must know that the psychiatrist has something of 
value to give him, and, 

Third, he must know something of the personality of the psy- 
chiatrist. The relationship between the psychiatrist and the 
student who seeks his aid must of necessity be a very personal one. 
Few people will go to a man’s office with the specific purpose of 
telling him their most intimate affairs unless they first have seen 
and talked with him or at least know something about him. 

If the student is to consult the psychiatrist of his own volition 
it is essential that he should first know something of both the work 
of the psychiatrist and of the psychiatrist himself. A course in 
mental hygiene will give him this knowledge. In taking this course 
the student will learn—what very few people as yet have come 
to realize-—that there is a scientific approach to his emotional 
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problems. He will learn something about the principles of self- 
management. He will learn where to go for more detailed informa- 
tion in regard to this subject, if at any time he has need of it. 
And he will get to know the man whose business it is to furnish 
this information so that if at any time he has to seek his advice, 
he will not come to him as to a complete stranger. 

In the comparatively short time that I have had charge of the 
work in mental hygiene in Dartmouth College, I have had only 
small classes to teach, but from these classes a surprisingly large 
number of men have come to consult me in regard to either their 
own personal problems or those of their friends, enough to indicate 
that with a fully developed teaching program the consultation work 
would assume such proportions that no one man could possibly 
take care of it all. 

Consultation and classroom work are both essential parts of a 
mental hygiene program in a college or university. If an attempt 
is made to develop the consultation work alone, the problem of 
establishing contacts with the men in need of help may well prove a 
difficult one. But if the teaching is put first, as it should be, this 
problem may safely be left to take care of itself. 































PERSONALITY AS ‘“‘HABIT ORGANIZATION” 


3y H. E. GARRETT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE PSYCHOLOGIST—to a greater degree, probably, than 

any other scientific worker—is handicapped by the fact that 

much of his terminology has been ‘‘handed’’ to him by the 
philosopher and the literary man. For this reason, general accept- 
ance of the definition of psychological terms is extremely rare. 
To the physicist the term E.M.F. or Mass has a perfectly definite 
meaning, and is used only in a restricted and particular sense. The 
term ‘‘perception’’ or ‘‘association’’, however, may connote a 
certain set of facts to one psychologist, and a quite different set 
to the layman—or to another psychologist. This disagreement in 
the meaning of terms is especially apparent in the larger and more 
inclusive designations such as intelligence and personality. 

It would seem to be obvious that any analysis which we attempt 
to make of ‘‘personality’’ with a view of measurement will depend 
upon how we define this term. Probably most psychologists would 
agree in a general way with the statement that an individual’s 
personality consists largely, if not entirely, of his characteristic 
reactions in social situations (1). Such a broad definition would 
include, of course, those responses classified as intelligent, as well 
as those which fall into the categories of temperamental, emo- 
tional, and moral responses. The Allports (2) have made the most 
systematic attempt to describe the traits of personality. Under 
this head they include intelligence, temperament, self-expression, 
and sociality. Later, in his ‘‘Social Psychology’’, Professor F. H. 
Allport has included motility in his list of personality traits (3). 
Some idea of the difficulty met in trying to get at a quantitative 
expression of personality may be got from the fact that of the 
traits listed, only ‘‘intelligence’’ can be measured directly by 
tests—the others must be estimated by questionnaires or by rating 
methods. 

In his recent book (4), Dr. John B. Watson has given a behavior- 
istic view of personality. Adhering closely to the strictly 
objective point of view, Watson defines personality as the ‘‘end 
product of our habit systems’’, that is to say, an individual’s per- 
sonality is expressed by—or consists of—the sum total of the 
habits which govern his behavior. 
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This view of personality seemed to the writer to offer a point 
of departure for an experimental study of some of the elements 
in the habit-complex. If we start with the thesis that a well inte- 
grated personality is one in which the various habit-systems show 
no marked disagreements (and that a poorly integrated per- 
sonality is just the reverse) the following questions may well be 
asked: (1) Can we get a measure of the degree of integration of 
the fundamental habit-systems? (2) Can we discover the part 
played by other traits in this measure of integration? The present 
brief study is concerned with answering these questions. 

As a first step a chart was devised on which an —— could 
rate himself or (preferably) be rated by some one els&as regards 
certain rather definite habit-systems. This chart is reproduced 
on page 3. The habit-systems selected were work habits, play 
habits, moral habits, personal habits, emotional or temperamental 
habits, and social habits. The position of the ratee in each of these 
habit-systems (1.e., its degree of development) is expressed by a 
number from 7 tol. A rating of 1 is taken to mean that the habit- 
system is as poorly developed—and a rating of 7 that it is as well 
developed—as, in the judgment of the rater, it could very well be. 


Hasit-SystemM CHART 

NGOS os ons RV ae cde ae be woes Jeee sees aa, 2d Spd <eeuniee 

Directions: Rate the individual named on a scale of 7 points— 
in accordance with the place that you think he occupies in a group 
of typical college men—in each of the specific habit-systems given 
below. A person rated 7 possesses the trait described in its ‘‘best”’ 
developed form; the standard of ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ is our ordi- 
nary social one. A person rated 4 is average; and a person rated 
1 exhibits the habit in its most undesirable aspects. Each habit- 
system is described by a series of adjectives which are intended 
solely as a guide to the rater, and are not to be taken too seriously. 
Read these over carefully; then put a CIRCLE around the number 
which represents in your judgment the status of the individual 
rated in the given habit-system. 


1. Work habit-system: (thorough, accurate, punctual, industrious, 
‘areful, orderly, versus inaccurate, careless, lazy, dis- 
orderly, slovenly, a ‘‘buck passer’’, a ‘‘clock watcher’’, 
a slacker, etc.) 

as shown in 


(a) Job habits: , §.4 4-3-2] 
(b) Study habits: 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
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2. Personal or bodily habit-system: (personal cleanliness, neat 
clothes, well shaved, shoes shined, etc., versus the 
opposite) 


es e822 
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. Play or recreation habit-system: (fair, generous, persistent, a 
good sport, a sticker, a good loser, versus a quitter, a 
crabber, a cheater, a poor sport) 


, se eS Se oe 





4. ‘*Moral’’ habit-system: (truthful, dependable, loyal, reliable, 
ready to forgive, generous, trustworthy, versus irre- 
sponsible, mean, holds a grudge, selfish, liar, cheater, 
untrustworthy) ' 

as shown in 
attitude towards 


(a) Family: 8. Bo 4. 8 Soe 
(b) Friends: ee we 2 os sop he 
(c) Superiors: a foe ae ce” aS Pee 
(d) Inferiors . Cs... +. 2 eee 


5. Emotional or temperamental habit-system: (modest, constant, 1 
well-balanced, sympathetic, cheerful, good tempered, 
interest in others, versus fickle, vain, bashful, poor self- 
control, gloomy, bad tempered, impatient) 


as shown in 


attitude towards - 
(a) Family: : COs eae 
(b) Friends: re ee ee a 
(c) Superiors: ; 6 3 @ 3 ee 
(d) Inferiors T° Se €.0@ aa 


6. Social habit-system: (adaptable, friendly, good mixer, cheerful, 
versus unsociable, shut-in, supercilious, poor mixer, 
stingy, mean, unfriendly) 


as shown in 





attitude towards j 
(a) Family: $s 4 4.4525 { 
(b) Friends: | sL. 2. €. 2 ae 
(c) Superiors: . * 2 6.40 ee 
(d) Inferiors ae. er Bak! Ney err AG 
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A rating of 4 is average. If we consider each of the specific 
situations for which these six habit-systems were to be judged as 
a unit, there are sixteen separate ratings. Directions were given 
as a guide to the rater, and certain adjectives descriptive of the 
habit-systems with the purpose of making them as explicit as 
possible. Two ‘‘scores’’ were obtainable from the Habit-System 
Chart. The first, called the ‘‘personality’’ score, was obtained by 
adding up all of the separate ratings, and represents the degree 
of development of the six habit-systems. As there were 16 situa- 
tions, the maximum ‘‘ per'sonality’’ score was 112, the average 64, 
and the minimum 16. The second score was called the ‘‘integra- 
tion’’ score, and was obtained by computing the average deviation 
from the average rating of the 16 specific ratings. This ‘‘inte- 
vration’’ score is independent of the ‘‘personality’’ score (see the 
correlations in Tables land II). That is to say, an individual may 
be high grade (as expressed by a high ‘‘personality’’ score) or 
he may be low grade (as expressed by a low ‘‘personality’’ score) 
and still be well integrated in both cases—or the reverse may 
be true. 

The Habit-System Chart was first tried out on two psychology 
classes in the Extension Department of Columbia University. The 
combined group consisted of 40 persons of both sexes, with an 
average age somewhat over twenty-five years. This group was 
considerably more mature than the ordinary class of college 
students. The purpose of the ‘‘test’’ was carefully explained and 
the individuals in the group were then requested to rate them- 
selves as conscientiously as possible. It was impossible to get any 
hut the self-rating, since the classes met only twice a week, and 
the members of the group were not well enough acquainted to 
make ratings on each other. In addition to the data from the 
chart, scores were obtained on the Army Alpha Examination, and 
on the George Washington Social Intelligence Test. The results 
from these tests are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
Averages and SDs: 
Average SD. 

Se! Pr Tree eee eae e 155.8 24.8 

ree eee ee 111.2 21.0 

© 6 eM GEE Ta > ge Kb vcsievavviveces 91.3 7.0 

$C imtemratiom G00TO?. 6 .ce sc ccvccccoees 9.7 3.5 

Correlations * were as follows: N=40 
r(Alpha-personality) <= —.14 r (Social-personality ) =z .00 
r(Alpha-integration) —= —.19 r(Social-integration) = .30 
r(Alpha-Social) = .63 r(Pers.-integration ) az .10 


* All correlations are product-moment. 
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Several facts appear in the table. In the first place, the average 
**personality score’’ of 91.3 shows the common tendency (5) of 
raters to rate themselves too high. In the next place we note that 
the ‘‘personality’’ scores show no appreciable corr2lation with 
any of the other measures, and hence for our purposes are of little 
or no value. Lastly, it is evident that ‘‘integration’’ exhibits a 
fair degree of relationship with Social and Alpha, while these last 
two are well correlated. In view of the low correlations of ‘*‘ per- 
sonality’’ with the other measures, it appears that we ean discard 
this score without loss. If now we take the ‘‘integration’’ score 
as our criterion of personality, it is interesting to note the value 
of the multiple coefficient of correlation between this measure of 
habit-system agreement and Alpha and Social taken together. If 
1—‘‘integration’’, 2—Social, and 3—Alpha, R1(23) + is found to 
be .57, which means that abstract (Alpha) and social intelligence 
make up quite a fair share of our criterion. If other traits could 
be combined with these two, multiple R might be appreciably 
increased. 

The writer felt that the self-ratings of our subjects constituted 
a real weakness in the procedure, and for this reason the following 
experiment was undertaken. The subjects were 28 college men, 
all of whom had studied psychology for at least one year. The 
purpose of the chart was explained, and each man was asked to 
have a friend or an acquaintance who knew him well rate him on 
each habit-system. These ratings were then to be turned in to the 
instructor without any alterations. Each man was urged to make 
a valiant attempt to convince the rater whom he selected that he 
was to rate as he actually thought, and not simply try to compli 
ment the ratee. Codperation seemed to be excellent—at least the 
interest was good! As each member of the group had already 
taken Army Alpha and the Social Intelligence Test, and had filled 
out the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet, the chart ratings were 
correlated with each of these measures. The results appear in 
Table LI. 

As in Table I, the ‘‘ personality’’ scores in Table IT have little 
or no relation to the other measures; the ‘‘integration’’ scores, 
on the other hand, give results which may be of real value. If, as 
before, we take the ‘‘integration’’ score as our criterion, putting 





+ The formula is R1(23) = y¥i— (1—r? ) (i—r ) 
12 13.2 
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1—‘‘integration’’, 2—Alpha, 3—Social, and 4—P. D., R1(234) * 
hecomes .59, a value slightly larger than the R above between 
‘‘integration’’ and Alpha plus Social. 

The writer is fully cognizant of the unreliability of the statis- 
tical results in Tables I and II, and he presents them as illustra- 
tions of a possible method of attack rather than for their intrinsic 
value. It is true, however, that with a larger sample, and a greater 








TABLE II. 


Correlations between Army Alpha, Social Intelligence, P. D. ratings, and Chart 


ratings. N= 28. 
r(Alpha ‘* personality ’’) = —.12 r(Social-‘‘ personality *’) = .03 
r(Alpha-P. D. Sheet) = 22 r(Social-‘‘ integration ’’) — 85 
r(Alpha-‘‘ integration ’’) = .10 r(Social-P. D. Sheet) == .05 
r( Alpha-Soeial) = 56 
r(‘‘integration’’-P. D.) = 36 
r(‘‘personality’’-P. D.) = —.06 
r(‘‘personality’’-‘‘integration’’) = 005 


number of raters, our correlational results would approach statis- 
tical significance. 

A word might be said in explanation of the insignificance of 
our so-called ‘* personality’’ score. The reason why this measure 
is of no value is probably due to the fact that an individual rated 
above the average on one trait was generally rated below on the 
next following. This tended to bunch the scores and to cut down 
the range; it served also to increase the ‘‘integration’’ score. 
Whether or not this last measure is a valid criterion of personality 
is as yet problematical. At present we have no way of knowing 
just how siguilhdaeal it is. This question of validity is now being 
studied by getting (1) several ratings on each ratee, (2) intercor- 
relating these, and (3) correlating the composite with independent 
judgments of habit-system agreement. These results will be 
reported later. 
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RATIONALIZATION AND OVERPOPULATION* 
By J. B. EGGEN 


ATIONALIZATION is one of the brilliant minor generaliza- 

tions of Freudian psychology. Psychoanalysis has demon- 
strated that most of the individual’s mental processes spring 
from sources unsuspected by him, but he usually manufactures 
reasons and motives to obscure the real ones or lack of real ones. 
This process of fabricating reasons is called ratienalization }y 
Jones.’ 

There are, it appears, two chief characteristics of rationaliza- 
tion. In the first place, it is not so much falsification of evidence 
as undue emphasis on some part of it. Taylor calls it ‘‘a defensive 
overdevelopment of an idea’’.? In the second place, the real 
motives for behavior which the rationalization tends to conceal 
are usually discreditable. The explanatory motives offered by the 
individual are a substitute for the inacceptable nature of these 
actual motives. Jones affirms that this applies to an enormous 
number of prevalent religious, ethical, political and hygienic 
beliefs. 

Might it not also apply to some of man’s scientific beliefs? 
It was once said that the philosopher went into his cabinet and 
constructed an ideal system remote from the vulgar influence of 
everyday life; now we picture the scientist as the searcher for 
abstract and impersonal truth, uninfluenced by his family life or 
economic conditions. That the philosopher is influenced by both 
of these things has already been shown.* That the scientist, as 
well, is influenced by the first of these has been shown by Kempf 
in the case of Darwin.* We will attempt to show, in this paper, 
that he is also influenced by the second. 

The example selected is the Neomalthusian doctrine of over- 








* Cf. ‘‘Rationalization and Eugenics’’ in the Modern Quarterly, May, 1926. Addi- 
tional studies of Instinct Psychology, Social Darwinism, ete., as rationalizations will 
follow. 

1 Jones, E. ‘‘ Rationalization in Every-Day Life,’’ J. of Ab. Psy., Aug.—Sept. 1908 

2 Taylor, W. 8. ‘‘ Rationalization and Its Social Significance,’ J. of Ab. and Soc. 
Psy., Vol. xvii, 1923, pp. 410-418. 

8 The influence of family life upon the works of philosophers has been shown in 4 
large number of psychoanalytic monographs. Among others, Socrates, Comte, Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche have been so treated. The economie influence upon philosophy 
has been shown (in the case of Hegel) by Dewey in his Reconstruction in Philosophy. 

*Kempf, E. J. Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. v, No. 2. Reprinted in the author’s 
Psychopathology, St. Louis, 1921, ch. vi. 
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population. It is desired to show that this theory strays far from 


the established facts about population, and to suggest an original 
reason why it does so. If we correlate what the school of historical 
materialism says about social theories being justifications of the 
status quo with the theory of rationalization, some interesting 
results can be obtained. Hegel’s philosophy of the practical 
transcendentalism of the state, according to Dewey,® was but a 
justification of the Prussian hegemony under which Hegel lived. 
Political science down to Montesquieu was even confessedly a jus- 
tification for the status quo. But what of the evidence adduced? 
Simply enough—it was all rationalized. Hegel’s philosophic 
theory was purposeful thinking, designed to vindicate certain social 
conditions; all of his evidence was rationalized into support of this 
compulsive logic. 

Similarly, we shall endeavor to show that Neomalthusianism 
is purposeful thinking, also designed to vindicate certain social con- 
ditions, and also supported by rationalized evidence constituting 
an imposing edifice of compulsive logic. First we shall examine 
the evidence adduced, and show that it possesses all the character- 
istics of the psychological process of rationalization: that it is a 
‘defensive overdevelopment of an idea’’; that it is only speciously 
sound; and that it springs from discreditable motives which are 
inacceptable to its advocates. Then we shall show how the theory 
itself is a justification for existing economic conditions, and what 
those conditions are. The conclusion will be that in science, as in 
other fields, purposefulness is more characteristic of human 
thought than objectivity. 

Neomalthusianism has been fiercely debated, without any 
apparent positive outcome. One man calls it an outgrown illusion 
and ambiguous nonsense.® Another calls it an indication of the 
approaching intellectual maturity of the human race.’ Equally 
controversial and dogmatic papers are still published on both 
sides; statistics are quoted with equal facility by each. 

For pragmatic purposes, the main proof of the theory of over- 
population lies in the so-called ‘‘checks’’. Pressure of population 
and the various ratios are but theoretical explanations of the con- 
crete existence of such things as poverty, war, crime and misery. 
Instead of first postulating a state of overpopulation—deriving it 
from real or supposed facts of procreative tendencies—and from 
it deducing these checks, we should rather first consider these 











5 Dewey, J. Reconstruction in Philosophy. 
6 Fetter. Amer. J. of Sociol. Vol. 12 pp. 617-18. 
7 Bernard, L. L. Journal of Social Forces, Vol. iii, p. 22. 
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checks as facts, proceeding from them inductively to a genera] 
theory. For the existence of ‘‘procreative tendencies’’ is very 
hypothetical, while such things as poverty and other ‘‘checks”’ are 
quite indisputable. Since the usual statement of the theory is 
deductive, the usual proof of the theory is an attempt to establish 
the general principle, either by means of comparative ratios, ex- 
periments with insects, or the charting of human statisties. If, on 
the other hand, the principle is advanced inductively, the proof of 
it becomes an examination of the ‘‘checks’’ for the purpose of 
showing that, o} all possible explanations of these phenomena, 
overpopulation is the only valid one. 

We have a good reason for emphasizing this methodological 
difference. Proceeding from the theory to the ‘‘checks”’’ allows a 
plausible proof by means of ingenious ratios and ambiguous 
statistics; proceeding from the ‘‘checks”’ to the theory opens up a 
substantial non sequitur in the Neomalthusian rationale. All the 
deductive evidence in the world will only show that overpopulation 
is a possibility; to show that it is an actuality necessitates the 
proof that contemporary war, crime, misery and the rest are the 
direct results of contemporary overpopulation. This can never 
he proven. 

When we examine the ‘‘checks’’ themselves, as objective pon- 
derable evidence fo the existence of overpopulation, we see that 
each of them is easily and signally capable of an economic explana- 
tion in place of the Neomalthusian or biological one. Poverty— 
War—Crime—Disease from Undernourishment and Overecrowding 

all of these ‘‘checks’’ are obviously economic conditions, and all 
of them can be fully explained without need of any reference to 
hiology. The same thing is true of late marriages, famine, the 
use of contraceptives, et cetera. These are all sociological phenom- 
ena, not biological ones. This is evident upon closer examination. 

War is well known as a ‘‘ positive check’’. It is such an ancient 
and respectable institution that nearly everyone considers it 
inevitable. Thus have arisen a number of biological interpreta- 
tions of war, each seeking to find a justification for it in Natural 
Law. Such are—the instinctivist’s explanation; the social Dar- 
winist’s explanation; the Neomalthusian explanation. The first 
two have been sweepingly criticized, and the last is about the only’ 
hale surviving explanation out of the trio. 

The science of economics has a very cogent exp/anation of war. 
War is not the result of the action of any natura! law; it is the 
result of commercial competition between nations for the con- 
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trol of foreign markets. Overproduction is the key to the situa- 
tion: when the home market is satiated, producers build a merchant 
marine and compete for foreign markets. This is inevitable as 
long as there is overproduction, and overproduction is always 
probable as long as we have an economic system which produces 
for profit rather than for use. A nation’s foreign policy is deter- 
mined by its economic interests, e.g., the extraordinary visit of 
Perry to Japan in 1853 was for the purpose of opening the vast 
market of the Orient to American cotton. <A coal field, an oil field, 
or a coaling base will be the causes which precipitate a war regard- 
less of the population census of a nation.® 

As in the case of war there are two interpretations, one socio- 
logical and the other Neomalthusian, so in the case of crime there 
are also two, one sociological and one Neomalthusian. The most 
extensive and fiendish punishments which ingenuity could devise, 
applied for thousands of years, have been unable to prevent or 
eradicate crime, so there is little wonder that it also is generally 
regarded as inevitable. 

Now, there is a science of criminology, in which extensive 
researches have been undertaken to ascertain the causes of crime. 
In general it has settled upon two explanations, the economic and 
the psychopathic, which are mutually complementary. In the face 
of these well founded conclusions, it is both sciolistic and arbitrary 
for Neomalthusians to announce the pseudo-biological theory of 
overpopulation as the cause of crime. In doing this they are guilty 
of blundering into a field not their own and disregarding more 
impressive work than Neomalthusianism itself has ever produced. 

Recent criminology is stressing the economic factor in crime, 
like the fine work of Bonger.* When 86 per cent of the people 
of the richest nation on the globe live in poverty,” it is superoga- 
tory to seek for any other cause of crimes against property. Other 
offenses have, in general, a psychopathological origin." Chief 
blame must fall on our present system of marriage and sex morals, 
the vestigial remains of savage tribal tabooes. ‘‘Out of this bio- 
logical chaos of commercialized, loveless marriages and steril- 
ized ideals’’, says Kempf, ‘‘are produced the insane and the 
criminal.’’ ™ 





8 The economic side of war is outlined in Readings in the Economics of War, by 
Clark, Hamilton and Moulton, Chicago, 1918. Little attention is given to Neo- 
malthusianism. 

® Bonger, W. A. Criminality and Economic Conditions, Boston, 1916. 

10 Taken from American Economic Life, by Tugwell, Munro and Stryker, N. Y. 1925, 
+1 As an example: unknown to most people, kleptomania is a sexual aberration. 
12 Kempf, Psychopathology, p. 748. 
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As opposed to this social explanation of crime there is the other 
that crime is a ‘‘check’’ on population. A similar treatment js 
accorded poverty, the next ‘‘check’’ we shall consider. It is quite 
apparent that poverty is lack of wealth, and since the science of 
wealth distribution is economies, the existence of poverty is an 
economic matter. We should, prima facie, look askance at the 
attempt of any other science to explain this phenomenon. 

To the economist, poverty, very simply, is caused by the 
inequitable distribution of wealth. The individual is born into 
the world to find all of the world’s goods already appropriated. 
In the vast majority of cases, if he is born poor he remains poor, 
because, ‘‘notwithstanding the exercise of thrift, sobriety and care, 
the income (he receives) is inadequate for support.’’™™ The old 
idea that the individual is personally responsible for his poverty, 
and that riches are the reward of virtue and ability, is an exploded 
fable that no one believes now but mental inferiors. Poverty exists 
because the greed of the dominant class has prevented the building 
of a rational society. 

Thus the Neomalthusian explanation of poverty is contradicted 
by the economic one. It is not necessary here to treat all the other 
‘‘checks’’ at length. Famine is not due to an actual food shortage, 
but to inadequate means of distribution of food. Recently, while 
China was being devastated by famine, thousands of bushels of 
wheat were burned in Kansas simply to get rid of it. It is an 
absurd pretension that the world cannot produce enough food, 
with proper distribution, to support its present population. And 
distribution is a matter of economics, not biology. Late marriages 
and birth control are, likewise, expedients adopted for economic 
reasons, and without any other significance. What another check, 
**vice’’, is, I don’t know; the word has no meaning. If it is used 
to refer to prostitution, this condition has been fully explained on 
economic and psychopathological grounds. If it is used to refer 
to something like homosexuality, this, too, has been fully eluci- 
dated—by psychoanalysis. 

We have now reviewed practically all of the ‘‘checks on popula- 
tion’’. They can thus be summarized: there are two possible 
explanations of each individual ‘‘check’’, (1) in terms of Neomal- 
thusianism (biology), and (2) in terms of the social sciences 
(economics, psychology and psychopathology). In each case, the 
sociological explanation is more cogent and complete. In each 
case it is unnecessary and redundant to assume the activity of any 





18 Seligman, E. R. A. Principles of Economics, N. Y., 1914, ch. xxxix. 
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hiological law. When inductively considered, these ‘‘checks’’ will 
never establish the hypothesis of overpopulation; it is impossible 
to say that it is the cause of and explanation for them. A biological 
causality for them cannot be established; the Neomalthusian 
theory’s chief proof is the fallacious assumption that because these 
things may act to limit population that they are therefore the result 
of overpopulation. 

Neomalthusianism is a logical system, which is fluent and con- 
vincing when all evidence is considered from its own particular 
point of view. Its unsequaciousness becomes apparent only by 
removing oneself from that point of view and attacking the problem 
with an entirely different logical method. There is no difficulty 
in reconciling all the facts, as long as you accept the main prin- 
ciple. Only when accepted in totality is the viewpoint convincing. 
This is strongly analogous to a psychological process character- 
ized as ‘‘compartment-mind belief’’. The individual thinks in 
logical systems; his mind is divided up into more or less tight 
compartments, in each of which his own particular belief forms a 
closed system. This habit of closed logic is also known as 
rationalization.* 

Neomalthusianism, therefore, is a closed system, a compart- 
ment-mind belief. It is a closed system because supported by 
eccentric logie—its peculiar deductive approach. If the usual 
scientific approach, the inductive, is employed, the logical non 
sequiturs become glaring. It is characterized by compartment- 
logic, because the Neomalthusians have persistently neglected the 
testimony of the social sciences as to the etiology of the so-called 
‘{checks’’; because of the completeness of this neglect it is fair to 
assume that it is deliberate. These things are the characteristics 
of rationalization or compulsive thinking. The way is now open 
for a demonstration that Neomalthusianism is just this. 


i 


The question now arises, of what is it a rationalization? We 
have suggested that it tends to justify certain social conditions, 
in parallel with some philosophic theories. And because the real 
motivation behind rationalized activity or thought is commonly of 
an inacceptable nature to the individual, we are prepared to believe 
that these conditions it rationalizes are discreditable. 

Neomalthusianism is, in general, a justification of the status 
quo, and in particular, a vindication of economic conservatism. 





14 Of, Taylor, ibid. 
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An important thing in any social psychology is the necessity 
for justification of the status quo, for a good deal of human thought 
is concerned with its maintenance. The effect of institutions 
is to guard and transmit culture from generation to generation. 
But well-guarded tradition in an age of scientific progress 
is obsolescent and an incubus; it goes without saying that much of 
our culture is now archaic. The status quo is hence badly in need 
of extenuation. The social thinker is unwilling to believe, usually, 
that a vast institution, e.g., monetary inheritance, has absolutely 
no reason for existence. It was expedient, under feudalism, for 
landed estates to be inherited in family lines; now, by imperfect 
analogy only, monetary estates are likewise inherited because of 
this baronial tradition. Instead of admitting that it has no other 
defense than the bare fact that it exists, like many other institu- 
tions, men are inclined to fabricate a justification of some kind— 
in other words they will rationalize in protection of the status quo. 
Many social theories have their origin as a logical substantiation 
for some tradition. 

Moreover, the status quo is defective not only because of the 
weight of inert tradition but also because of the subsidized statics 
of economic conservatism. A good example of this is the refusal 
of Southern cotton mill owners to permit a survey of working 
conditions by the sociology department of the University of North 
Carolina, on the grounds that such surveys fostered economic 
radicalism and reform propaganda. The only gainers by the 
present system are those placed by it in a position of affluence— 
the dominant caste. Naturally they desire to maintain their posi- 
tion, and utilize every means within their power to do so. In the 
example given, as in many other cases, they deliberately adopt 
a policy of obscurantism; they prevented a scientific inquiry 
which might have led to legislation detrimental to their interests. 
The progress of science was hindered because the economic inquiry 
was apt to run counter to vested commercial interests. The 
university meekly made no protest; few newspapers mentioned 
the incident. Perhaps the theological opposition to science, 
familiar to us all in the case of Galileo, will be superseded by an 
industrial opposition—for the same reason that the progress of 
thought is everlastingly dangerous to the established policy of 
laissez aller. 

We should expect to find, prima facie, that an immature and 
defective social system such as ours would produce many rational- 
izations for itself. Because our wealth distribution is ‘*mon- 
strous’’, as a brilliant and accomplished critic like Bernard Shaw 
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has termed it, we should expect that much thinking upon economic 
matters is compulsive thinking, and designed to justify the status 
quo. We should expect our social system to engender a deadly 
force of compulsive logic, which would in all fields propose to 
vindicate existing social conditions. For these reasons we suggest 
that it is possible for a social theory to have no better basis than 
a rationalization to protect society from a needed reform, a theory 
wielded in the interests of tradition and economic greed. 

What characteristics of the status quo, more than others, are in 
need of extenuation? For one thing, nations are periodically 
thrown into organized homicide through the ambitions and chi- 
eaneries of diplomats. War needs justification. For another 
thing, there are vast numbers of people who do not receive a large 
enough income for bare physical subsistence. Poverty needs jus- 
tification. Again, there is a class of people making a predatory 
living through various kinds of theft and assault. Crime needs 
justification. Again, millions of people die of starvation while 
food is being burned to get rid of it. Famine needs justification. 
So does disease from undernourishment and overcrowding. So 
does prostitution (vice). So do long-postponed marriages and 
small families. 

These things are familiar: war, poverty, crime, famine, disease 
from undernourishment and overcrowding, vice, late marriages and 
limited families are the Neomalthusian ‘‘checks’’. These things, 
these conditions, which the overpopulation theory seeks to explain, 
are just such things as are very much in need of explanation. 
This is more evident when the checks are individually examined. 

We remember that there were at least two explanations of each 
of the ‘‘checks’’, the Neomalthusian explanation and the socio- 
logical explanation. In each case, we will find that the sociological 
explanation is a vastly disereditable one; it places the blame for 
these things upon a despicable social system. In each case, we 
will find that the Neomalthusian explanation is widely acceptable 
heeause it says that these checks are the result of the activity of 
natural laws, placing the blame upon an impersonal Nature. 

Take war. Concerning the recent great conflict, the information 
published by the newspapers is the greatest collection of lies in 
history. It took the opening of the Russian archives to explode 
all the vast mythology which the majority of the American public 
still believes. Concerning it, a Senator said: 

‘*Tt is of supreme international importance that the world 
should understand the structure of these Foreign Offices and 
what they did in bringing about the World War; how they 
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subsidized and controlled the press, how they formed public 
opinion through such means, and taught the people to fear and 
hate each other and build up armies to the limit of their taxing 
capacity. . . . Until these methods are understood, the 
great mass of people who pay taxes and die on the battlefield 
will never be able to realize that their hatred of each other is 
completely artificial and a result of the ambition and pride of 
their leaders in charge of foreign affairs.’’ * 


The economic interpretation of war places the blame for 
this holocaust upon the greed of the industrialist, the imperialistic 
desires of statesmen, and the conspiracy and prevarication of dip- 
lomats. It places the responsibility for war on the shoulders of 
those who profit from war. It indicates the immense deception 
practiced upon the citizens of a state in time of war. It shows the 
utter futility of killing many million people because a few irrespon- 
sible and ambitious arteriosclerotics control the foreign policies 
of a nation. 

Opposed to this explanation of the cause of war is the Neomal- 
thusian one. It does not place the blame for war upon international 
~competition and greed; it says that overpopulation is to blame.” 
Instead of being the result of industrial machinations, war is made 
the result of inexorable natural law, thus removing it from the 
sphere of human control and human responsibility. The one 
explanation is a very discreditable one; the other is not. 

Criminality can be treated in the same way. Crime, socio- 
logically explained, is a very discreditable picture of our social 
system. Crimes against property are caused by want, and show 
a positive correlation statistically with variations in the price of 
wheat and other food stuffs.** In other words, when people are 
starving they will steal, and all the severities of a Draconian code 
cannot prevent them. It has also been suggested that crimes are 
due to envy. This is quite possible in a civilization where the rich 
flaunt their wealth in extravagant and wasteful displays beside 
the misery of the poor. Again, the psychopaths and criminals are 
in part produced by what Kempf ™ calls the ‘‘castrating tendency”’ 
of prevailing social ideals, which subordinate love to commercial 
success. 

All the causes of crime are thus traceable to a very defective 
social system. The antagonistic Neomalthusian explanation 





15 Owen, R. L. Congressional Record, 68th Congress, First Session, December 18, 
1923. 

16 Vide Bonger, op. cit. 

17 Kempf, ébéd. 
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relieves society of all blame for it, making crime the necessary and 
inevitable result of biological laws, from which there is no appeal. 
Now, the former explanation is popularly inacceptable because it 
impeaches the intelligence of men and the humaneness of our social 
system. People are unwilling to believe that crime is perpetuated 
not through the culpability of human nature but through the back- 
wardness, ignorance and greed of society at large. 

Closely related to crime is the next ‘‘check’’, poverty. Here, 
again, the situation is identical. The economic explanation of 
poverty is very discreditable to society, while the Neomalthusian 
one is sufficiently abstract to put the blame only on a cruel Nature. 
According to economies, riches is the cause of poverty; they are 
equally the result of a ‘‘monstrous’’ system of wealth distribution. 
All rational men now agree that reform is necessary to such a vast 
extent as to strike at the foundations of contemporary society. 
This is also popularly inacceptable, especially to those few whom 
the present system places in a position of affluence and power. 
Opposed to this is the other elucidation of poverty; that Nature 
has guaranteed its existence, and that all attempts at amelioration 
are futile. 

The other checks can be likewise treated. Each has two 
explanations, one biologic, one sociologic. The latter, in each case, 
is derogatory to the humanity of our present society, and always 
suggests a crying need for reform. The former excuses society 
from any blame, placing it upon an impersonal Nature, and making 
absurd the idea of reform. It is a consistent attempt to exculpate 
the present social order. 

In the first place, then, the Neomalthusian theory is a justifica- 
tion of the status quo. Social progress has fallen so far behind 
scientific progress that many social conditions are to-day repre- 
hensible. This has been persistently demonstrated by all the social 
sciences. But the Neomalthusian theory opposes this sociological 
interpretation of social evils. It has prevailed over this other 
interpretation out of all proportion to its own credibility, and we 
suggest that this is so because of its vindicative nature. The 
economic analysis of society is invidious to the majority of people. 
On the other hand, the Neomalthusian analysis furnishes a popu- 
larly acceptable explanation of poverty, crime, war and famine— 
especially designed by Malthus to supplant economic explanations 
of them. 

In the second place, it is a vindication of economic conservatism. 
Both in its origin and in its usage to-day the overpopulation theory 
is antagonistic to reform. All projected reformations of war, 
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poverty and the like, are futile if these, the majority of human ills, 
are due to inexorable population laws. The impossibility of social 
amelioration is an old idea. The savage thought that the evils 
which beset mankind were due to the activity of spirits. That 
misfortunes are due to transcendental causes beyond the control of 
man is a thought-process characterizing many primitive religious 
systems. In medieval Christianity, disease was a punishment 
visited upon man by God for his procreative sins. In Neomal- 
thusianism, disease is a punishment visited upon man by Nature 
for his procreative sins. We, like the savage, give these evils a final 
cause of unknown character; we, like him, believe that man is to 
be unceasingly showered with misfortune and death; we, like him, 
propitiate Something with ‘‘preventive checks’’. But when so- 
ciety is genetically considered, poverty and the like are only 
functional defects in a yet imperfect social organization. This is 
a perfectly unmystical explanation: they are manifestations of an 
imperfect synchronism of economic activities, due to an unfinished 
process of societal evolution. Any other significance’ than that of 
functional defects these ‘‘checks’’ do not have, and tue implication 
of this viewpoint is that reform is immediately desirable and 
entirely practical. 

We are now in a position to answer the question we started out 
with—Of what is Neomalthusianism a rationalization? It is a 
rationalized biological explanation of inadmissible economic (so- 
ciologic) conditions, namely, war, poverty, crime, famine, disease, 
ete. The real nature of these things is inadmissible because the 
social organization itself, rather than human peccability, has 
caused them. For example, crime is not caused by sinfulness, the 
exploded voluntaristic hypothesis now accepted by society, but is 
strictly determined by social conditions; yet this is inadmissible 
because it would necessitate the junking of our whole system of 
criminal law. Because the economic and psychological elucidations 
of criminality are very derogatory to the status quo, and make 
necessary reform opposed by vested commercial interests, they are 
neglected in favor of another interpretation which is far more 
acceptable. This process of rationalization thus justifies social 
conditions which are otherwise unjustifiable. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE NONINTELLECTUAL 
TRAITS OF A GROUP OF NEGRO ADULTS * 


By H. M. BOND 


I. STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 
1. What correlation exists between tests of intelligence and emo- 
tionality among Negro adults? 
Does any correlation exist between the so-called nonintellectual 
traits, such as emotionality and temperament? 


bo 


Il. METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The following tests were administered to a group of approxi- 
mately 175 Negro adults: the Terman Group Test of Intelligence, 
the Otis Intelligence Test, the Pressey X-O Test of Emotional 
Susceptibility, and the Downey Will-Temperament Test. The sub- 
jects were all college students, with from one to three years of 
training above the high school. The results were intercorrelated, 
with several significant cases isolated for special study. 


III. PRESENTATION OF DATA 
Below are recorded the scores of 170 subjects in the Pressey 
X-O Test of Emotional Susceptibility, tabulated in terms of 
number of words crossed out. Pressey calls this the ‘‘total- 
affectivity’’ of the individual. 


TasLe I. Toran Arrectriviry Scores (Pressty X-—O Test) 
or 170 Negro CoLLece STUDENTS 


Number of words 





crossed out Frequency 

330-350 1 
310- 0 
290- 3 
270- 3 
250- 13 
230- 15 
210- 28 
190- 24 
170- 35 
150- 20 
130- 19 
110- 5 
90- 3 
70- 0 
50- 1 

30- - 
Total (N) 170 











This investigation was carried out by a class in Mental Tests, School of Education, 
the Colored A. & N. University of Oklahoma, Langston, under the direction of H. M. 
Bond, Professor of Psychology. 
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The median number of words crossed out is 192. Q: equals 165, 
Qs equals 225. The following table indicates the relative standing 
of these groupings in comparison with data submitted by Pressey, 
representing original norms based upon approximately 120 white 
college students. 


TasLe II. Toran Arrectiviry Scores (Pressry X—O Test) 
or WHITE AND Necro Sussects, COMPARED * 


Scores 
Percentile Rank White Subjects Negro Subjects 
25 percentile 200 165 
50 percentile 230 192 
75 percentile 260 225 


* The percentile scores for white subjects occur in the Manual of Directions, Pressey 
X-O Test, published by the 8. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago. 

It will be noted that the total affectivity scores of the white 
subjects show approximately a 25 per cent increment over the 
scores made by the Negro subjects. In other words, the median 
score of the Negro subjects is approximately equivalent to the 
25 percentile score of the white subjects, and the 75 percentile 
score of the Negro subjects equals the 50 percentile score for white 
subjects. In this connection, the popular opinion that Negroes 
are generally more emotional than other racial elements, is of some 
interest. If the Pressey Test be a genuine measure of ‘‘emotional 
susceptibility’’, (accepting Pressey’s definition of the phrase), 
the results here indicated constitute a denial of popular opinion 
concerning this moot point. 

A fact that throws more light upon this question is suggested 
by the results of intelligence tests administered to the same group 
of Negro subjects whose records in the Pressey Test appear above. 
From this data we find that white subjects have an increment of 
score in both Pressey and intelligence test totals which is practi- 
cally the same. This would suggest that the same basic elements 
responsible for high total affectivity are present in the factors 
making for higher scores in the intelligence tests. No one would 
deny the probability that in tests demanding such wholly literate 
adjustments as standard intelligence tests and the Pressey test, 
reactions would in all likelihood depend in frequency upon previous 
vocabulary experience. This relationship is evident from the 
following table: 


TasLe III. InrTe..Licence Test Scores (Terman Group Test) 
or WHITE AND Necro Sussecrs, COMPARED * 


Scores 
Percentile Rank White Subjects Negro Subjects 
25 percentile 122 95 
50 pereentile 147 128 
75 percentile 169 139 


* The percentile scores for white subjects occur in the Manual of Directions, Terman 
Croup Intelligence Test, published by the World Book Company, Chicago. 
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If there is this degree of relative standing between the two 
groups in both the intelligence test and Pressey’s test, it would 
seem that there would be high positive correlation for individual 
ratings in these two tests. For 75 Negro subjects, however, it was 
found that the correlation between the Pressey and Terman tests 
amounted to but .23, a rather insignificant coefficient, at best. 

Pressey suggests that the degree to which the subject deviates 
from certain normal choices, or ‘‘modal’’ words, most commonly 
chosen by subjects, such deviation is indicative of ‘‘immaturity or 
peculiarity of judgment or temperament’’. The following table 
indicates to what extent the writer’s norms have varied from 
Pressey’s original data. 


Taste IV. Deviations rromM Mopa Worp Encirciep (Pressey X-O Trsr) 
or WHITE AND NeGro SuBJecTs, COMPARED * 


Deviations 
Percentile Rank White Subjects Negro Subjects 
25 percentile 41.6 45.9 
50 percentile 47.2 52.3 
75 pereentile 51.7 57.8 


* Op. Cit. 


Slight as the differences here are, it will be noted that as in the 
quartile variations between the two groups in the Terman intelli- 
gence test, there is approximately a 25 per cent increment for one 
group. One might infer from the greater number of deviations 
occurring among Negro subjects that here is an indication of a 
typical racial, temperamental, pattern of reaction. It is question- 
able, however, whether the higher number of deviations for Negro 
subjects is due to a peculiar temperamental type-structure, or to a 
lesser familiarity with linguistic modes of expression. The writer 
has found that in many cases ‘‘modal’’ choices were neglected 
because the word in question had no place in the vocabulary of the 
subject. For example, ‘‘illegitimate’’ was practically always 
avoided, as a word which was unpleasant to the subject; the most 
probable explanation for this omission seems to be that few Negro 
subjects are sufficiently with the word in its socially taboo signifi- 
cance as among white, coming, as they do, from a type of society 
which for the most part does not indulge in such polite character- 
izations of births out of wedlock. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN NON-INTELLECTUAL TRAITS 


In investigating the problem of correlation between tests of 
nonintellectual traits, such as emotionality and temperament, two 
methods of attack have been utilized. In the first place, raw total 
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scores for the Pressey X-O test and the Downey Will-Temperament 
test have been correlated. This method is open to criticism, as both 
Pressey and Downey have cautioned against the utilization of 
raw total scores for purposes of interpretation. They are pre- 
sented here because the grouping of data serves to eliminate the 
chance factor, and a general group pattern, if apparent, must bear 
some significance. 

The second method, that of isolating specific cases for examina- 
tion of their peculiarities, promises more accurate and significant 
results. In this brief outline, several individual records are pre- 
sented, with little or no interpretation attempted save in pointing 
out the coincidence, or lack of it, existing between popular judg- 
ment and the test data. Teachers’ and classmates’ opinions were 
used for determining such coincidence. 


GROUP CORRELATIONS 


After totalling the scores on the twelve items of the Downey 
test of Will Temperament, and correlating the results with the 
total affectivity scores in the Pressey test of Emotional Suscepti- 
bility, a coefficient of r= —.05 was found. Seventy-five case were 
studied in establishing this correlation, which indicates no relation 
whatever between standing in the two tests. 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 


Case [: Thelma H. A~————-; score on Pressey Test (Total 
Affectivity) 257. This score equals the 75 percentile score for 
white subjects, while the subject falls in the upper decile when 
Negro pupils are.considered. Score on Terman Group test, 196. 
This score indicates that subject exceeds 95 per cent of white 
students, and 99 per cent of Negro students in intelligence. 
Highest items on Downey test, Flexibility, 9, Self-confidence, 8, 
Interest in Detail, 10, Codrdination of Impulses, 10; lowest items, 
Speed of Movement, Freedom from Load, Speed of Decision, and 
Volitional Perseveration. Total score, Downey test, 59; not a very 
significant total, in Downey’s opinion.’ Subject, in opinion of 

1 Downey, June F. The Will Temperament and Its Testing. 
fellow-students and teachers, possesses a most striking personality. 
The subject is now a graduate subject at a middle-western univer- 
sity of repute, doing work of a superior caliber. 

Case II: Carlotta W—————-; score on Pressey Test, 178. 
This score is in the lowest quartile for Negro subjects, probably in 
the lowest decile for white students. Score on Terman Test, 42; 
exceeded by 99.8 per cent of white students, and by 99 per cent of 
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Negro subjects (of collegiate grade). Total score on Downey test, 
45. All items low with the exception of ‘‘Freedom from Load’’. 
Subject has striking lack of personality or intelligence, in the 
opinion of students and teachers. Was dropped from school for 
utter incompetency after brief trial. 

Case III: Estey M————-; score on Pressey Test, 202. This 
score equals the 25 percentile score for white subjects, and the 55 
percentile for Negro subjects. Score on Terman Group Test, 151, 
or at the 55 percentile for whites, 80 percentile for Negro subjects. 
Score on Downey Test, 60. Highest items, Freedom from Load, 
10, Finality of Judgment, 9. Lowest items, Motor Impulsion, 3, 
Codrdination of Impulses, 2, Volitional Perseveration, 1. Subject 
is outstanding student leader, and prominent in social, athletic, 
and other extracurricular activities. 

Case IV: Norman S—————-; score on Pressey Test, 177. 
This score is in the lowest quartile for Negro subjects, probably in 
the lowest decile for white subjects. Score on Terman Group Test, 
171; in upper quartile for white subjects, in upper decile for Negro 
subjects. Score on Downey Test, 44. Miss Downey would inter- 
pret such a low standing as indicating psychopathic tendency. 
Flexibility highest item, with Speed of Movement, Freedom from 
Load, and Volitional Perseveration very low. Classmates and 
teachers opinion concerning S————— completely contradict his 
profile, while his student record establishes him as a leader in many 
extracurricular activities. 

Below will be found represented profiles for each of the four 
cases mentioned above, with a general profile constructed from the 
median standing of 65 subjects in the Downey Will-Temperament 
test. 

From these profiles, it is difficult to distinguish a pattern which 
would indicate any particular racial influence. It is apparent that 
the four median items, or ‘‘Self-Confidence’’ traits, as Miss 
Downey regards them,’ show, if anything, a generally lower trend 
than other factors. Again, the highest single tendency is the score 
of the median group on the ‘‘Freedom from Load”’’ item, and it 
might be possible to make this fact coincide with popular opinion 
which holds that Negro temperament is characteristically carefree 
and unworried. This, however, in the nature of the case, must 
remain a tentative conjecture, rather than a scientific conclusion. 





1 Op. Cit. 
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DrackaM 1. Illustrating profile graph of 65 Negro subjects, compared with the Will- D 
Temperament profile of Case I. 

















DracraM 2. Illustrating profile graph of 65 Negro subjects, compared with the Will- 
Temperament profile of Case I1. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Very little correlation exists between tests of intelligence 
and emotionality among Negro subjects. What relationship can 
be demonstrated seems to indicate that higher scores on intelli- 
gence tests are associated with lower scores, in terms of deviations 
from modal choices, in the Pressey X-O test. Thus white subjects 
with an approximately 25 per cent increment over Negro subjects 
in intelligence tests, deviate, on the whole, 25 per cent less from 
modal choices than Negro subjects. 

(2) A combination of standing in the Downey and Pressey 
tests, when correlated with scores made on the Otis Intelligence 
test, yields a coefficient of r=.331. As both tests were given equal 
valuation in this combination of ratings, the method is by no means 
proposed as statistically perfect. 

(3) No distinctive pattern appears in the group profile of the 
subjects studied, using the twelve items of the Downey Will- 
Temperament test as basic data. Such possible distinguishing 
trends as do suggest themselves demand further study before 
definite conclusions can be justified. 

(4) From classmates’ and teachers’ judgment, it would seem 
that standard intelligence tests are a more satisfactory measure 
of personality than any of the tests of nonintellectual traits here 
studied. Whereas the correlation of personal judgments with 
intelligence tests has yielded coefficients as high as .76, the correla- 
tion between personal estimations and the Pressey and Downey 
tests seems to be negligible. 

(5) It will be noted that no attempt has been made to separate 
results which might have been affected by the varying factor of 
racial mixture in the subjects studied. In any group of Negro 
subjects, it easily becomes apparent that the group is as distinct, 
ethnologically, from any aboriginal African Negro stock as one 
might well imagine. Furthermore, the process of miscegenation 
has been so uneven that no definite intermediate type can be 
isolated. Faced with this problem, the investigator can only 
regard the group being studied as Negroid, primarily as a socially 
distinct group, rather than as a typically unique and homogeneous 
racial unit. Differences which appear in course of investigation, 
for this reason, may be due to either inherited racial strains, or to 
the type of social isolation to which the factor of race consigns the 
entire group. 
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A CONCEPTION OF THE ‘‘SUBCONSCIOUS” 


By HAROLD E. PRESSEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


NOMENCLATURE ! 


NVESTIGATIONS in the field of abnormal psychology have 
] resulted in a varied nomenclature. Thus one school of psy- 

chology speaks of the subconscious, where another speaks of 
the unconscious, in referring to the same phenomena of mental life. 
The result to the student is a confusing mass of data which must 
be pigeon-holed correctly before a grasp of the subject can be 
obtained. It is the aim of this paper to examine briefly the con- 
ception of the subconscious, to illustrate, and especially, to define 
the various orders of cerebration. 

Normal Orders of Cerebration. From the results of the intro- 
spective school of psychology, it appears that there are various 
degrees of consciousness or awareness, of which attention is but 
one form. According to the reports, at least three divisions of 
the field of consciousness can be made out.? First of all there is 
attention, or focal awareness. At the other extreme of awareness 
is the zone of marginal or peripheral consciousness, composed of 
very faint sensations, images, perceptions, and the like. This 
peripheral zone is often called subconscious, and is usually unavail- 
able except to a trained introspectionist, or through artificial 
methods such as hypnosis. Between this outermost zone of con- 
sciousness and the focal area, first mentioned, there is an inter- 
mediate region, made up of elements which are not directly focal 
at the moment, yet are fairly clear.’ 

Focal consciousness or attention has as its correlate in the 
nervous system functioning neurograms,* which are the most 








1 This paper was prepared largely on the basis of studies by Prince, Freud, Rivers, 
Northridge, and others. The writer is indebted also to Professors H. M. Halverson and 
W. S. Taylor, of the University of Maine, for valuable suggestions. 

2 There may be differences among individuals in this respect. Of. W. B. Pillsbury, 
‘The Fundamentals of Psychology,’’ 267ff. 

* An introspective report of one observer from sound localization illustrates this 
threefold division of consciousness. The auditory sensation from the tone to be 
localized was foeal. Visual and kinaesthetic imagery made up the intermediate region, 
while a slight awareness of ition and surroundings formed the periphery. 

* Neurograms are described by Dr. Morton Prince as brain records. In similar 
fashion, we may define a neurogram as a synaptic connection which has been traversed 
at least once by an impulse, the impulse leaving a temporary or permanent configuration 
to the connection. 
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central to the integration of the moment. The intermediate region 
of consciousness has as its neural basis neurograms also active 
but somewhat subordinate to the preceding. The neural correlate 
of the peripheral zone is composed of active neurograms still less 
central to the moment’s integration. 

Passing on from the field of awareness, we find evidence for a 
variety of cortical activities which are not correlated directly with 
that field. It is proposed here to comprehend all such activities 
under the caption, the subconscious, and to divide this group into 
as many categories as seem necessary. In examining the evidence 
presented, it appears that even in normal persons the subconscious 
consists of functioning elements and nonfunctioning elements. In 
these normal persons, the functioning subconscious elements are 
those which are not within the field of consciousness at the moment. 
but which nevertheless integrate with it. These are the normal 
subconscious processes which form with the field of consciousness 
the mental ‘‘set’’ of the moment, or which may be working out 
problems without occupying the field of awareness (‘‘unconscious 
cerebration’’—carpenter; ‘‘incubation’’—James, Prince*). The 
elements which are not functioning at the moment comprise the 
normal unconscious. 

From a neurological point of view the normal unconscious is 
composed of nonfunctioning neurograms on the one hand and 
untried synapses, or possibilities for the making of neurograms, 
on the other. Of these, the actual but nonfunctioning neurograms 
fall into two groups: first, those neurograms which are readily 
available or easily revivable; and second, those neurograms which 
are not available through ordinary means, having faded beyond 
ordinary recall. The easily revivable neurograms are the physica! 
correlates of memories, sentiments, and systems which are ordi 
narily available to the individual. 

In the case of the untried synapses, there are again two classes. 
At the outset, there are what we may call proneurograms: con- 
nections which have not yet been traversed, but which are pecu- 
liarly liable to use. These are whatever instincts there may be. 
In addition, there are other possible synaptic connections which 
instead of being so predisposed to particular patterns are open to 
all the possibilities of learning. 

We find, then, within the subconscious of the normal individual, 
integratively functioning elements (normal subconscious proc- 
esses), and those elements which are inactive for the moment at 








5 Cf. ‘*The Unconscious,’’ 227, circa. 
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least (the normal unconscious); and of these inactive elements 
there are both neurograms or what may become neurograms, the 
latter including proneurograms and other untried synapses. 

Abnormal Orders of Cerebration. Thus far nothing has been 
said concerning pathological or abnormal kinds of cerebral activity. 
Abnormal individuals, in addition to having normal orders of 
cerebration (which would naturally be more or less incomplete), 
have dissociated cortical groups, dissociated mental elements. 
These neural groups too may be functioning or nonfunctioning at 
any one moment: they may be merely small systems called com- 
plexes, or systems as inclusive as personalities. Because of their 
dissociatedness, their disparateness from the normal personality, 
all such split-off processes belong properly to a special category 
which we may designate by the caption, the disconscious.® 

Any disconscious processes which are not functioning at the 
moment are, of course, unconscious. Any disconscious processes, 
on the other hand, which are active at the moment, we shall call 
coconscious processes—with apologies to Dr. Morton Prince. 
The usage proposed here differs from Dr. Prince’s development 
of this essential concept, ‘‘coconscious’’, in the distinction between 
‘‘coconscious’’ and ‘‘fringe’’. In the present exposition, the 
‘‘fringe’’ is the periphery of normal consciousness, whereas 
‘‘coconscious”’ is limited as a term for disconscious (abnormal) 
activities only; admitting, however, intermediate cases. Also, the 
present writer’s criterion for ‘‘coconscious’’, as already remarked, 
is disparate activity, regardless of the question as to whether or 
not such activity is accompanied by consciousness. 

In short, we may comprehend all dissociated functions of the 
cortex under the term disconscious: a term which covers both 
inactive (unconscious) and active (coconscious) complexes and 
separate personalities. 


SCHEMA OF VARIOUS ORDERS OF CEREBATION 

The schema on pages 280 and 281 represents neural bases for 
these various kinds of cortical activity. The dots represent cell 
bodies. The lines indicate connections between cell bodies. The 
differences in the fullness of lines denote differences in synaptic 
resistance. Dotted lines indicate nonfunctioning synapses. Of 
these the most faint lines represent untried synapses, and those 
neurograms which have faded through disuse; while the heavier 
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6 For this label the writer is indebted to Professor Taylor. 
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dotted lines represent neurograms more ready to function. Heavy 
continuous lines denote functioning neurograms. ; of vé 
In the first of the diagrams, a portion of an infant cortex js gram 
shown schematically. Here are (let us say) only untried synapses: The 
proneurograms and the other synaptic possibilities. The child (2) 
shows a later stage of development; while there are many untried 
synapses, there are also functioning and nonfunctioning neuro- 
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. Infant. 

Child. 

Normal adult. 

Same as (3), a moment later. 

. Same as (4), but sleeping dreamlessly (if ever). 
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6. Same as (5), but dreaming, or, hypnotized. 
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grams. In the normal adult (3), there are many more neurograms, 
of various clearnesses. Naturally, the activities of these neuro- 
grams change from moment to moment, as is suggested in (4). 
The neurograms which functioned in (3) are shown in (4) as 
among the less resistant of the now nonfunctioning neurograms, 
while some nonfunctioning neurograms in (3) have become the 
functioning neurograms in (4). In (5), an adult is represented 


ABNORMAL ORDERS OF CEREBRATION. 








7. Adult with an unconscious complex (u.c.). 

8. Same as (7), but asleep and dreaming, or, being hypnoanalyzed. 
9. Adult with an alternating personality (AIT). 

10. Same as (9), but alternated (AIT) now conscious. 

11. Adult with a coconscious complex (c.c.). 
12. Adult with a coconscious personality (C). 
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in the hypothetical state of dreamless sleep. Yet there are neuro- 
grams ready to function at the least stimulation. These neuro- 
grams are functioning in (6): tne individual is dreaming. 

An adult with an unconscious complex (7) is the first of the 
pathological cases shown. The complex (u.c.) which is not func- 
tioning, is dissociated from the rest of the personality, as is shown 
by the fine dotted lines. There is one connection, however, to the 
main personality, which allows for the functioning of the complex 
with the personality at times, especially during dreams, and which 
serves as a means for getting at the complex through psycho- 
analysis. The functioning of the complex in dreams is illustrated 
in (8) where the dream is composed of some of the elements which 
were conscious during the day together with some of the elements 
which comprise this complex. Incidentally, the diagrams, (6) and 
(8), seem to represent the conditions during hypnosis and hypno- 
analysis, respectively. 

An adult with an alternating personality which is at the moment 
unconscious, is shown in diagram (9). The unconscious per- 
sonality (AII) is dissociated in the same manner as the complex, 
the traversable connection serving in this case as the means by 
which one personality may be ‘‘switched off’’, so to speak, and the 
other ‘‘switched on’’. Figure (10) shows personality (AI) as 
**switched off’’, now unconscious, and personality (AIT) as now 
functioning. 

An example of an individual with a coconscious complex (c.c.) 
is illustrated in diagram (11). This coconscious complex is 
similar to the unconscious complex (u.c.) in (7), except that the 
coconscious complex is by definition, functioning now. Diagram 
(12) shows an individual with a coconscious personality (C). 
Although this coconscious personality includes functioning and 
nonfunctioning elements, it is similar in disparateness to the other 
abnormal orders of cerebration. In this instance, however, the 
one traversable connection, in addition to serving as a possible 
means of psychotherapeutic synthesis, may function as a one way 
connection, by which the coconscious personality may be aware of 
the main personality. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus it has been shown that the different types of cerebration 
may be listed under two main captions, consciousness and subcon- 
sciousness, of which there are important subdivisions, as sum- 
marized in the following table: 
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SPECIAL 
GROUPINGS 
NORMAL 

THE FIELD OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
THE 
SUBCONSCIOUS 
ABNORMAL 
THE 
DISCONSCIOUS 


SPECIAL GROUPINGS. OF 
ELEMENTS WHICH ARE Nor 
FUNCTIONING AT THE MOMENT 

The Normal Unconscious. 
Readily available elements. 
(Neurograms easily revivable.) 

Faded elements. 
(Neurograms which have faded 
beyond ordinary recall.) 
Untried synapses. 
(Pro-neurograms and the other 
synaptic possibilities. ) 
Complexes, Unconscious. 
(Small disparate patterns which 
are inactive.) 
Unconscious Personalities. 
(Large disparate systems of 
inactive neurograms. ) 


SPECIAL GROUPINGS OF 
ELEMENTS WHICH ARE 


FUNCTIONING AT THE MOMENT 
The focus of consciousness; 

attention. 

(Neurograms most central to 
the integration of the mo- 
ment.) 

The intermediate region of 
consciousness. 

(Neurograms somewhat sub- 
ordinate to the preceding.) 
The margin or periphery of 

the field of consciousness. 

(Neurograms still less central 
to the moment’s integration.) 

Normal Subconscious Processes. 

(Cortical activities outside the 
field of consciousness at the 
moment, but which integrate 
with it.) 

Complexes, Coconscious. 

(Small disparate patterns 
which are active.) 
Coconscious Personalities. 

(Large disparate systems con- 

sisting of active—and some 

inactive—neurograms. ) 








AN INTERPRETATION OF MENTAL SYMPTOMS OF 
DEMENTIA PRAECOX 


By ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES, Pu.D. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


HE picture of the mental life of patients suffering from 
dementia praecox is usually presented somewhat as follows: 

The orientation of these patients is undisturbed for place, 

time and objects. Delusional forms of disorientation are some- 
times met with, but this phenomenon is due to a faulty mental 
elaboration of perceptual material, not to a faulty apprehension of 
the material itself. Apprehension is usually good for the more 
conspicuous objects of the environment, and for the minor changes 
that may affect these objects; for example, alteration in the 
arrangement of the furniture of a room, in the wearing apparel of 
the physician or attendants, ete. Hallucinations, especially of 
hearing and sometimes of sight and touch, are present particularly 
in the acute and subacute developments of the disease, but in the 
long run they do not excite the patient greatly, although at first 
they may cause him distress and arouse fear. Consciousness is 
generally clear and any clouding that may be detected is never so 
profound as to cut the patient off entirely from all knowledge of 
what has happened in the interval; he is able later to recall some 
of the details of what has happened during the period of clouding. 
The processes of thought which have to do with the elaboration of 
experience, the so-called trains of thought, are characterized by a 
looseness of connection and an indeterminateness of direction that 
give the appearance of incoherence and discontinuity to the speech 
and writing of these patients. In this connection, neologisms and 
stereotypy of idea sometimes appear. Verbigeration or stereotypy 
of words is to be distinguished from stereotypy of idea by the fact 
that, in the former, the words used do not have for the patient the 
meaning that they have for the normal listener. This phenomenon 
is met with in the catatonic form of dementia praecox. Voluntary 
attention is not well sustained, and although the patient perceives 
accurately he makes no effort to observe closely or to observe 
connectedly. The extreme illustration of this disconnectedness of 
the attentive process is seen in the negativism of the catatonic 
patient. Memory is not markedly impaired; there is, on the con- 
trary, a rather good retention of what has been observed, although 
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difficulty is experienced in recalling or reproducing the facts of 
past experience, especially recent events. There is a lowering of 
this faculty in stupor and excitement. A progressive and marked 
deterioration of the emotional life is often the first symptom that 
calls attention to the disease. The disposition is changed, and the 
absence of regard for formerly cherished ideals and persons is 
observed; lack of sympathy with others and a satisfaction with 
one’s own ideas and behavior are likewise conspicuous. A defi- 
ciency in judgment appears from the onset in the inability of 
patients to deal adequately with new situations; however, they get 
along without difficulty in familiar circumstances. This defect of 
judgment becomes later the basis for the development of delusions 
which appear to be, in part, of the nature of compensation for lack 
of adjustment to and successful handling of new situations. 

[ have hurriedly gone over the mental complex of dementia 
praecox in order to point out the obvious fact that if we do no more 
than list and describe the symptomatology we necessarily fail to 
understand the condition presented by the patient. It is true that 
the practiced psychiatrist develops an expertness through experi- 
ence in detecting the nervous and mental pathology of the patients 
who come to him for advice and treatment, and in this way treads 
a sure path to a reliable diagnosis. It is unfortunate that expert- 
ness of this sort dies with the person who has patiently and labori- 
ously acquired it. What is needed, if there is to be a scientific 
understanding of disease, is a study of mental conditions from the 
standpoint of the relation that manifest symptoms have to one 
another, a determination of what is central and, as it were, causa- 
tive, and what is peripheral and contingent among the symptoms 
of particular mental diseases. I shall suggest a method of dealing 
with the mental symptoms of dementia praecox that will illustrate 
this general statement. 

It is obvious that not all the symptoms listed above rest upon 
processes that are equally disturbed, and, with regard to those that 
are markedly so, the question arises if, for that reason, they are 
to be regarded as primary factors of the disease-complex. From 
descriptions of the symptomatology, it is fairly safe to assume that 
the variations in orientation, apprehension, and consciousness are 
not alone of sufficient extent and intensity to indicate the existence 
of a pathological condition. Two remarks may be made in cor- 
firmation of this position. The first is, that it is not the disturbance 
of any or all of these processes that is characteristic of the onset 
of the disease, or that calls attention to an incipient diseased con- 
dition. The second is, that normal persons differ considerably in 
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these respects from one another; and the same person at different 
times experiences similar changes the extreme limits of which are 
sometimes of considerable extent. The average individual is not 
the one who has the maximum but the one who maintains an 
optimum efficiency in the respects named. It might, of course, be 
urged that the occurrence of hallucinations in dementia praecox is 
of itself sufficient to mark these patients off from the group of 
normal individuals, and to point to a pathological condition, | 
cannot concur in such a view, or rather in the consequences that 
would follow from its acceptance with respect to the normal mind. 
The acceptance of this view would compel us to hold that the non- 
pathological mind is never an hallucinated mind. This, I think, 
cannot be maintained. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
for example, the Society for Psychical Research conducted an 
international investigation of this subject, the results of which 
were considered by Gurney in his Phantasms of the Living and 
more recently by McDougall in the article on Hallucinations in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Both these authors find that a not 
inconsiderable per cent of people in a perfectly normal state of 
health has been subject to hallucinations of various sorts. More- 
over, it has been shown that hallucinations can be experimentally 
induced in normal persons by the use of certain drugs, and Leuba 
has recently maintained that the hallucinations of religious mystics 
are of the same nature as those produced by drugs. Further, it is 
necessary to point out that the structural mechanism (Semon’s 
engram) that underlies hallucinations is identical with that which 
underlies normal perception; and there is no evidence that in the 
former case the éngram has suffered a lesion. Hallucinations, 
so far as present knowledge goes, are functional disturbances. But 
until we know a great deal more about hallucinatory perceptions 
among normal individuals, we have no means of determining 
whether the incidence of hallucination of dementia praecox is 
indicative of a diseased mental condition. 

I am inclined, from the psychological standpoint, to regard the 
mental picture of dementia praecox as essentially one of a progres- 
sive disturbance of the emotional life, the other symptoms being 
more or less directly related to the particular emotional alterations 
experienced by the patient. Arguments of two kinds may be 
advanced for this position. I shall call them the direct and the 
indirect arguments, meaning by direct, the clinical findings, and by 
indirect, the particular character of the disturbances of the mental 
processes. These latter, I shall maintain, are of a nature that 
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might normally be expected to follow from the kind of alteration 
that the emotional life of these patients has undergone. 

The direct argument need not detain us long. It is not without 
significance that, according to Kraepelin, more than sixty per cent 
of the cases develop before the twenty-fifth year. In Connecticut, 
according to Diefendorf, the age of onset has been under twenty- 
five years in thirty-four per cent of the cases; in the hebe- 
phrenic, forty-five per cent; in the catatonic, thirty-eight per cent; 
and in the paranoid, eleven per cent. He reports that it is from 
one to four years earlier in the male than in the female patients. 
The figures of Diefendorf allow for a later development of the 
disease in a larger number of cases than do those of Kraepelin, but 
this is consistent with what we know about the relation of the 
disease to child-bearing and the climacterium. In the absence of 
a recognized external cause, these relations of the disease to 
important periods of the sex-life and functions of the sex-organs 
would seem to point in all cases of early (puberty and the processes 
of menstruation) and late (child-bearing and the climacterium) 
developments to an emotional disturbance whose causation is 
ultimately based on or is connected with the functioning of the 
sex glands. 

The prominence that disturbances of the emotional life has in 
the onset and the development of the disease is a confirmation of 
this supposition. In the majority of cases, it is the change in the 
individual’s emotional relations to his environment that first calls 
attention to his condition. This change affects the way he behaves 
toward others, and the value he places on his own and other 
people’s ideals of behavior. The abnormality consists in the dis- 
proportionate relationship between the two forms in which, accord- 
ing to MeDougall, the feeling for self is normally expressed; 
between, that is to say, the affective sides of the instinct of sub- 
mission and that of assertion. The negative self-feeling which 
normally accompanies the former instinct is weakened, while the 
positive self-feeling that normally accompanies the latter under- 
goes no corresponding increase. The situation in cases of de- 
mentia praecox is quite different, and probably rests on a different 
pathology from that which is found, for example, in paranoia 
where, it would seem, the positive self-feeling undergoes a 
considerable development, and forms the center around which 
morbid interpretations of real events are woven together into 
a coherent whole. The absence of progressive development 
of positive self-feeling in dementia praecox points, as I have said, 
to a disturbance of the balance that is normally maintained 
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between the two forms of self-feeling mentioned; and this accords 
with, although it does not wholly account for, the mental deteriora. 
tion or fragmentation of the psyche (schizophrenia) mentioned by 
Bleuler. The relation of the mental deterioration to the character 
of the emotional disturbance will be pointed out when the indirect 
arguments are taken up. 

That the processes of voluntary attention seem to be as pro- 
foundly involved as are those of the emotional life, may be 
regarded as a confirmation of the position taken. What seems to 
be affected is the ability of the patient to maintain an interest in 
a given object or event for a time sufficiently long to make it pos- 
sible of further elaboration. Attention, that is to say, is involved 
not in its cognitive aspects but in its affective-conative features, 
Dementia praecox patients usually perceive accurately, but there 
is absent the affective or emotional basis on which, in normal life, 
the conative impulses which maintain continuity of interest are, 
from the psychological standpoint, founded.. In these cases, the 
veakening of emotion, coupled as it commonly is with a defective 
heredity, destroys the foundation of interest which, psychologically, 
is the motive of accurate and sustained observation. It is possible 
that negativism is not unconnected with this loss of interest, and 
the unconcern and apathy which appear with the progress of the 
disease are probably due also to this failure of the emotional life. 

The indirect argument may be stated briefly as follows: the 
mental or cognitive processes of dementia praecox are of a kind, 
though not of the degree, that would naturally be expected to 
occur in normal individuals whose emotional life was temporarily 
disturbed in the way that is characteristic of this disease. There 
is, as we have seen, a weakening of the negative self-feeling that 
is the affective side of the instinct of submission without a com- 
pensatory development of the positive self-feeling that is the 
affective accompaniment of the instinct of assertion. Where this 
occurs, more or less disregard for other people and their opinions 
usually exists, and more or less unconventional awkward or inade- 
quate ways of asserting oneself and of expressing one’s opinions 
are observed. If, for example, a normal individual is placed in a 
situation in which he is overimpressed by the importance of others, 
he will react to it in one of two ways. Hither, due to a repression 
of the positive self-feeling, he will relapse into a quiet and non- 
obtrusive course of behavior; or, due to a repression of the nega- 
tive self-feeling, he will become self-assertive and aggressive. 
Instead of arousing his respect for others, as normally, the situa- 
tion may actually weaken it and in extreme cases inhibit it alto 
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gether. He, then, becomes brusque in manner, inept in speech, and 
maintains an asocial attitude that, according to the degree that 
his positive self-feeling is allowed to function, causes him to be 
regarded as moody, odd, morose, excitable, eccentric, etc. These 
symptoms follow not from any destruction of the engrams that 
subserve the higher mental processes, but from the dissociation of 
the instincts of submission and assertion and the consequent dis- 
turbance of the emotional processes conditioned by them. As 
long as this dissociation continues, we should not expect to find 
the rational processes displaying that degree of exactness and 
coordination that belongs to normal mental activity. 

The cognitive processes chiefly involved in dementia praecox are 
memory, association, and judgment. Before we consider these, a 
word must be said about the weakening or disappearance of volun- 
tary activity. This may occur in the form of neglected duties and 
a listless inactivity, or in the form of impulsive acts which seem 
to be without a definite motive. Under the same head belongs 
negativism, and stereotyped movements and expressions. Impul- 
siveness, negativism, and stereotypy, at first sight, seem to be 
distinct from the neglect of duties and the listless inactivity which 
is its extreme expression. They may all be regarded, however, as 
an expression of the weakening of voluntary control, a process 
which is intimately associated, as we have seen, with the life of the 
emotions. The conditions under which these various symptoms 
appear may involve the suspension, for a shorter or longer time, 
of the cognitive processes; they may, that is, indicate the absence 
of control by percept and idea; but we can hardly attribute their 
causation to this fact. It is, no doubt, true that the weakening of 
cognitive control facilitates their appearance, but there is no 
necessary connection between this withdrawal of cognition and 
these particular forms of uncontrolled activity. That they are 
phenomena of inhibition may be agreed, but the mental life that 
appears in them is at a lower level than that which we should find 
in normal individuals under similar conditions. For an illustra- 
tion of what is taking place we may go to the mechanism of 
muscular control; for as in this case we explain muscular incodrdi- 
tion by the weakening of the function of one set of a pair of 
antagonistic groups of muscles, so in the other case, the lack of 
control is due to the weakening of one of a pair of antagonistic 
instinets, and the consequent disturbance of the affective-conative 
impulses that at this level control behavior. If this view is correct, 
it is not necessary to suppose that there is an entire absence of 
perceptual thought; what we may suppose is that the perceptual 
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and ideational elements present in instances of this kind are 
subordinated to, that is, exercise a diminishing control of, the 
instinctive behavior. They are particular manifestations under 
special conditions of the regression toward which the disease as a 
whole progressively moves; impulsive outcroppings of the dis- 
turbed affective-conative processes in which there is secured the 
satisfaction for a shorter or longer time that comes from all forms 
of self-expression. 

The surprising thing about these patients is not that their 
cognitive life is bad but that it is as good as it is. The contrary 
opinion is perhaps due to an overemphasis of what is known of the 
more or less marked deterioration of the mental life that takes 
place in the course of the disease. In that case, it would be natural 
to suppose that we were dealing with conditions that had their 
primary seat in the cortex. The chief objection to this view comes 
from a study of the factors of the cognitive life that are mainly 
involved, memory, association, and judgment. In these respects 
none of the patients in the beginning is below the level that, on 
Terman’s scale, would be classified as ‘‘dull’’, and in some cases 
they would compare favorably with some who were rated ‘‘nor- 
mal’’, Judgments of this kind, however, must be accepted with 
reserve, until the distribution of ‘‘intelligence’’ in dementia 
praecox has been made the study of careful investigation. It is 
possible if this were done, that the curve would skew to the left, 
and this would agree with the defective heredity that is a feature 
of so many of the case histories. Interesting as such a finding 
would be, the degree of the skew would be still more so, for it is 
only from the measurement of that that we should be able to say if 
the variation from the norm were significant or not. Work along 
this line needs to be undertaken for large enough numbers to 
remove our judgment from the precarious ground of private 
opinion. 

Confining attention to case histories, memory, association, and 
judgment do not seem to be affected in their whole extent but in 
certain particular ways. None of these processes, with the pos- 
sible exception of judgment, indicate a radical defect in the engrams 
by which they are sustained. Memory, for example, is good for 
information that was acquired years ago, and for events previous 
to the onset. That it is not so good, or is even deficient, for more 
recent events does not necessarily imply that the patient is suffer- 
ing from a defect of memory. In the hebephrenic form particularly 
the impressibility of memory is retained; and it is not unusual for 
patients to recall events that seem to have entirely passed from 
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them. Impressibility and consequently retention for the period 
covered by the disease would seem to be involved secondarily to 
the loss of interest that accompanies the narrowing of the channels 
of the patient’s emotional life. To the same cause may be attrib- 
uted the difficulty that is sometimes experienced in recall, the 
second aspect under which memory is usually considered. In the 
absence of a diversified interest in things about him, the incentive 
is lacking both for the increase of his store of impressions and for 
the recall of those retained experiences which lie outside the 
present range of his narrowed emotions. In both functions, there- 
fore, we note the absence of emotional congruity with the whole of 
his past and present experience which, in normal individuals, is 
the basis of the effective use of memory. It is not dissimilar with 
association, with the so-called trains of thought in which one event 
or idea is connected with other events and ideas. In association 
interest centers in the character of the connecting links, not, as in 
memory, in the terms that the links connect. Normally, we group 
events and ideas, and find our way from one event or idea to 
another, in three ways, according as events and ideas are con- 
tiguous or similar to one another, or have a causal relation to each 
other. Contiguity, similarity, and the causal relation are said to 
be the laws of association. It is, of course, true that normal indi- 
viduals differ considerably from one another in their employment 
of these laws, just as the laws themselves differ with respect to the 
degree of closeness with which they relate events and ideas. We 
may, perhaps, say that contiguity is the simplest and that the 
causal connection is the most complex of these relations. Com- 
paratively speaking, therefore, looseness of structure in a person’s 
thought is not of itself a symptom of disease, but a necessary 
economy of his mental energy. Not all the situations that call for 
thought require the highest kind of thinking of which we are 
capable; and it is often the sign of a well-balanced mind that it 
discerns, with a niceness of an artist’s perception, the precise 
degree of exactness that will meet the occasion. Thought becomes 
pathological in two ways: first, by missing the goal, and second, 
by mistaking the means. Distractibility is the sign of the former; 
desultoriness, that of the latter. There may be all degrees of both, 
but the result in all cases is the same: the distracted mind loses 
itself in a number of conflicting or incompatible ideas, it misses 
the goal to which it sets out; the desultory mind wanders from one 
idea to another at the suggestion of the slightest association, it 
misses the means which lead to a definite result. These phenomena 
are usually catalogued by psychiatrists as ‘‘absence of goal idea’, 
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and ‘‘looseness of thought’’. They are both present in some form 
or stage of the disease; and they are to be explained in different 
ways. The ‘‘absence of goal idea’’, that is, distractibility, is to 
be accounted for by the fact that these patients have shut them- 
selves up within a narrow circle of relatively unimportant social 
interests, and there is little in their environment that can attach 
itself permanently to these interests. The ‘‘looseness of thought’’, 
that is, desultoriness, follows the natural law that whenever we 
allow our minds to wander the associations they follow are the 
simpler in preference to the more complex. Verbigeration is an 
extreme illustration of the way in which this law functions, since 
the meaning of the constantly repeated phrases seems not to exist 
for these patients. It is as if the verbal machinery kept itself 
running, as is often noticed in the case of infants who are learning 
to make intelligible sounds. 

After what has been said, it is not surprising that judgment 
should also be involved. By judgment we mean the ability to grasp 
the significance of one’s surroundings, and to do so in a manner 
that enables one to codperate with others in a social enterprise. 
Sufficient has been said about the inability of patients to lose 
themselves in the life about them, of the fact that they are, so to 
speak, asocially attuned. This is a characteristic of all stages of 
the disease. Indeed, it is so much so that Kraepelin says that 
marked improvement in the cognitive conditions is not a favorable 
sign if it is not accompanied by a corresponding improvement in 
the emotional attitude. The patient’s adjustment to society, then, 
is primarily conditioned on the possibility of his developing an 
emotional congruity with others, and, secondarily, on the capacity 
for such accuracy of judgment as is made possible by his native 
mental endowment. In the onset, therefore, the situation with 
respect to judgment would seem to be not obviously different from 
that of memory and association. There is an absence of sufficient 
motive for the exercise of all these cognitive functions; and the 
consequent deterioration that is observed in the course of the 
disease is the same in kind as that which accompanies the absence 
of use of any of the biological functions. With respect to judgment, 
therefore, it is not the low order of this function that is at first 
significant, for the quality of judgment in health or disease is a 
mathematical function of the individual’s ‘‘intelligence’’; what 
is important in these cases are the variations in judgment that 
can be observed from time to time, and the degree of deterioration 
or improvement that accompanies them. It seems to be true that, 
except in the extreme stage of the disease, the stage of ‘‘silly, quiet 
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dementia’’, judgment is never wholly lost; but this statement has 
to be qualified by the fact that perhaps at no time are these patients 
able to judge correctly of new and complex situations, although 
they judge well enough in situations that are simple and familiar. 

[ said above that judgment might possibly prove an exception 
to the general rule that in dementia praecox we find no sufficient 
evidence for supposing that a serious lesion exists in the engrams 
that sustain the cognitive processes. I did so for two reasons: 
In the first place, there is no doubt that psychologists would be 
compelled to take this position if degenerative changes in the 
large pyramidal cells in the third layer of the cortex could be 
demonstrated in patients suffering from the disease. Some such 
position as this has been taken by neurologists; and, in the British 
Medical Journal for 1922, Sir F. Mott (Reproductive Organs in 
Relation to Mental Disorders) maintained that these changes are 
coincident with demonstrable changes in the testicular cells. If 
this were true, it would be an interesting confirmation of the view 
I have taken, but it would not be conclusive in any respect unless 
similar coincident phenomena, in the case of female patients, were 
demonstrated in the ovaries. The question, I believe, is an open 
one, and the only fitting attitude for psychology is one of con- 
servatism. The second reason for doubt is the presence of delu- 
sions, especially in the hebephrenic and paranoid forms of the 
disease. 

There are certain similarities in the delusions of dementia 
praecox patients. They are, for example, more or less organized 
and systematic in the beginning, and tend, with the progress of the 
disease, to become more and more incoherent. Further, whatever 
their character at the first may be, they pass through an expansive 
stage in which the patient behaves as if he were free from the 
suppressions and repressions that are features of his mental con- 
dition, and had an importance, on account of his connections, his 
wealth, or his learning, that places him in a position to command 
consideration from those about him. In the earlier stages, the 
delusions of the hebephrenic differ from those of the paranoid 
patient; in the former they are mainly depressive, he is unfit to 
live, his friends have turned against him, enemies are watching 
him, et cetera; in the latter they are sometimes organized coenes- 
thesias, twitchings of individual muscles, headaches, specks before 
the eyes, pains in the bowels, all of which are attributed to 
influences wielded by enemies; sometimes they are «ue to the con- 
trol of some human or spirit agency so that the patient’s thoughts, 
which are always evil, are given him by others, his thoughts are 
known to the whole world, and so on. In advancing stages of the 
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disease, the delusions undergo the same fragmentation that affects ° 


all the other symptoms, they occur less frequently or less system. 
atically; and, in the individual case, it is only a question of how 
near he will come to the terminal dementia toward which, in all the 
other stages, he has been making a more or less checkered advance, 

Delusions are percepts that are characterized by their failure 
to meet the tests of reality. It is this failure that has to be 
accounted for. This can be done if we draw a distinction between 
the manifest content and the latent content of the delusion, using 
those terms in the sense that has been defined by Freud in his 
theory of dreams. The manifest content of a delusion is the form 
into which it is put for the purpose of social circulation, it con- 
sists of the expressed thoughts, purposes, activities, feelings, 
images, etc., of the patient in his relations to other real or imagined 
persons, or of these latter in their relation to him. From this 
point of view, the ‘‘narrative’’ or ‘‘story’’, which is the delusion, 
while it borrows its imagery from the world of common life, is illy 
adapted to it, and fails to reveal that congruity with the common 
experiences of the majority which, in the ordinary affairs of life, 
is the test or evidence of reality. That is to say, we cannot fit the 
specified facts and relations of the delusion into the texture of our 
socially approved experience, into the body of our established 
knowledge; and we, therefore, say the patient is deluded. The 
manifest content of delusions, consequently, are the perceptions 
of the patient looked at from the standpoint of society, and in 
calling them delusions we mean to assert that they fail under the 
tests that society is accustomed to apply to whatever it is that 
offers itself as real. If we ask whether they are delusions for the 
patient, whether, that is, they are as lacking in the sense of reality 
for him as they are for us, we should probably have to give a 
negative reply. We should have to give this answer not in the 
sense that whet the patient says is believed by him to be real, 
but in the sense that he is quite indifferent whether what he says 
can be made to harmonize with the social and intellectual world in 
which we are accustomed to live. The meaning of the delusion for 
him is not to be found in that world at all. The delusion as it 
exists for us is the language that the deluded person employs to 
express his meaning; and, in his case, what he means is as different 
from what he says as it commonly is among those whose psychic 
health is not in question. The meaning of the delusion for the 
patient ‘s what I have called its latent meaning. We must, of 
course, get at this meaning through what the patient says, but we 
ean do this only if we find the clues in a true apprehension of the 
nature of the disease from which he is suffering. It is this that 
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gives to him the world in which he lives and moves and has his 
being; and only as we possess in science the open sesame to that 
world are we able to bring our minds on a level with his, or are 
able to share with him the meaning of those experiences which, 
looked at externally, we call delusions. In that world, I dare say, 
we should all agree that these delusions were real enough. By 
means of his delusions, then, the patient is endeavoring to effect 
an adjustment to the world within which he has been confined by 
his disease. His adjustments vary from time to time in the degree 
of success they attain even as ours, but they can never bring to 
him the satisfaction he seeks because they shut him off in his inner 
life from that sympathy of feeling and effort with his fellows 
which is the basis of all normal life. They emphasize in an extreme 
way that divorce of emotion and thought in which, as we have seen, 
the disease originates. 

The total picture of the mental life of dementia praecox is, then, 
that of a mind that has allowed the emotional disturbances that 
normally accompany the common failures of life to become the/ 
central and controlling motive of its thought and action. I con- 
ceive that the ordinary give and take of life brings to light weak- 
nesses in the psychophysical make-up of these patients, and that 
the form in which these weaknesses manifest themselves is that of 
a wounded amour propre. The circumstances that are the occa- 
sion of these mental disturbances are, as a rule, more or less 
commonplace, and such as the more healthy minded pass over 
with no loss to their sense of the relative importance of things. 
In the praecox, the contrast is shifted from the relation of events 
and things to one another, to the relation of events and things to 
their own self-feeling. In a series of petty casualties, they get 
themselves tangled in the machinery and circumstances of life, 
and, unless rescued early, they are gradually overcome by the 
mechanism they have not learned how properly to control. 

The disease, from the psychological point of view, consists in 
the series of efforts that individuals with the characteristic psycho- 
physical disposition make to reéstablish themselves in the com- 
munity of their fellows. But they do this in the wrong way. We 
have seen that the rift within the lute is a wounded self-feeling, 
and that the cure of this hurt is now, for them, the chief concern 
of life. Instead of viewing their case in the light of all the other 
attendant circumstances of it, they develop an oversensitiveness 
to the occasions that will give added pain; and, like a man with a 
sore thumb, they withdraw themselves at these points from the 
rude touch of the world. Sometimes they hide from themselves 
and others that there is any withdrawal; the withdrawal is given 
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a positive form, often by the thinnest disguise, and the reason for 
the constant inconstancy of their relations to the actual business 
and social worlds is said to exist in those worlds themselves; it is 
the better business opportunity, or more favorable social connec- 
tions that is the justification of their actions. Sometimes there 
is no attempt to hide their invalidism; and then the present job is 
too hard, or their usual companions are not nice enough. Beneath 
the protean forms that the disease assumes, there is always to be 
found the false emphasis on objective facts and a false direction 
of personal activities that have their basis in the one-sided impor- 
tance that these patients attach to their own self-feeling. 

With the progress of the disease, the ways in which the funda- 
mental emotional change is expressed are found in the character- 
istic symptomatology that has been reviewed. In the developed 
forms, as in the prodromal stages, the patient is using such intelli- 
gence as at the time he possesses, and is dealing with such facts 
or material as best serve his purpose. This purpose, I have said, 
is to construct life in a way that will be least damaging to the feel- 
ing of his own importance. The facts or material that his intelli- 
gence employs for this purpose are found, in the prodromal stage, 
in the organized life of the community of which he is a member; 
in the advanced stage, they are found in the narrower world of 
his institutional environment. in both stages, there is a pro- 
gressive withdrawal from a larger and larger number of contacts 
with the world around him, and an attempt is made to organize 
those that remain in a manner satisfactory to himself. Because 
the chief necessity is the reinstatement of his positive self-feeling, 
and because the method he adopts leads him to disregard the 
correlative claims or rights of other people, he meets with less and 
less success, and finally falls into quite nonsocial expressions of 
himself in speech (incoherence, verbigeration, echolalia), action 
(mannerisms, automatisms, negativism), and ideas (hallucinations, 
delusions). Throughout, the intellect, which is not at first seriously 
involved, is reacted upon by the narrowing of the patient’s con- 
tacts with the life about him. It undergoes a progressive deteriora- 
tion as the result of the conjoint operation of the two factors I 
have named: the insnfficiency of the affective motive, and the 
inadequacy of the objective material with which it works. 

If this account is correct, the psychological treatment would 
consist in helping the patient to maintain as large a number as 
possible of points of vital contact with his environment, and in 
fostering an enlargement of his emotional life so that these newer 
experiences can be permanently assimilated to the other elements 
of his personality. 
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DIFFERENTIAL CHANGES OF POLITICAL PREFERENCE 
UNDER CAMPAIGN STIMULATION 


By STUART A. RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


RODIGIOUS efforts are devoted in modern society to chang- 
Pp ing the attitudes (sometimes called the ‘‘opinions’’) of 
individuals. Innumerable organizations are striving continu- 
ally to ‘‘convert’’ people to one or another religious, economic, 
aesthetic, moralistic, or political point of view. In the political 
field these efforts culminate every four years in the grand clamor 
of a presidential election. No adequate attempt has yet been made 
to measure the effects of the social-psychological forces released 
by the various parties in their campaigns, either in the net aggre- 
gate or in their minutia. It is true that when the ballots are 
counted, the result appears in a certain statistical form. One party 
or another wins by so many votes. But no one has anything more 
than a guess concerning the degree to which the outcome is due to 
the antecedent campaign or to any of the specific campaign devices. 
The winning party may even have lost votes steadily during its 
attempts at persuasion. In other words, the final election figures 
give no indication of the previous changes in attitude that have 
occurred. The experiment consists in an undefined, unmeasured 
social situation, into which are introduced a conflicting variety of 
partially defined but largely unmeasured stimuli, and from which 
emerges a measured and partially defined resultant. 

Here, then, is an almost virgin field for experimentation in 
social psychology. The central problem is to classify, define and 
measure changes in attitudes among a variety of types of persons, 
in relation to varied stimuli. It is clear that the problem, as just 
stated, is very complex, and that experimentation may proceed in 
a variety of ways. Thus for example, students of method in 
rhetoric and argumentation are attempting to measure the effect- 
iveness of various types of argumentative appeal upon selected 
audiences.’ It has been suggested that with the codperation of the 
opposing political managers concerned, certain precincts in a city 
like Chicago might be placed during an election under experiment- 





1Cf. ‘*The Relative Effectiveness of the Condensed and Extended Motive Appeal,’’ 
by George Rowland Collins, Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, Vol. 10 (1924), 
p. 221, together with comments mpon the same by William E. Utterback, bid, p. 385ff. 
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ally controlled conditions, so far as overt campaign efforts by the 
various parties were concerned, thereby permitting a comparison 
of the effectiveness of various devices for influencing the voter. 
President H. T. Moore has examined the relationship between 
certain innate or acquired mental and personality characteristics, 
and the tendency toward radicalism or conservatism as indicated 
by a series of judgments on controversial questions.’ Professor 
Floyd Allport and his associates at the Syracuse University School 
of Citizenship, as well as the present writer, have discussed the 
distribution of opinion among groups of voters, regarding opinion 
as a variable in a number of characteristics.‘ These and similar 
inquiries and projects bear upon one or another aspect of the same 
central problem. 

An attempt at measurement of differential changes of attitude 
is described below in the hope that it will be suggestive of further 
lines of experiment within this general series.° The occasion was 
the presidential election of 1924, the subjects being students of 
sociology in the three upper classes at Dartmouth College. The 
original aim of the experiment was two-fold: first, to determine 
the form of the distribution of generalized attitudes toward politi- 
cal and social change; second, to discover whether there was a 
relationship between the position occupied upon the scale of atti- 
tudes and the tendency during the campaign to change preferences 
among the concrete alternatives represented by the three major 
presidential candidates. The method employed was that of two 
successive ‘‘ballots’’ or questionnaires. In consequence, the study 
has as an outstanding defect the circumstance that the individual 
ratings upon the scale of attitudes were determined by a subjective 
appraisal of himself by each subject. Some more objective process 
of rating, such as that employed by Moore in the paper cited above, 
would have been preferable, but was precluded by the circum- 
stances under which the study was made.*® 





2 Discussed in private conversation with members of the group at the University of 
Chicago interested ir social research. 

8**Tnnate Factors in Radicalism and Conservatism,’’ THz JouRNAL OF ABNORMAL 
AND SociaL Psycno.oey, Vol. XX, No. 3, October, 1925. 

*‘*The Measurement and Motivation of Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group,’’ 
The American Political Science Review, Ncvember, 1925. ‘‘The Political Vote as a 
Frequency Distribution of Opinion,’’ by Stuart A. Rice, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, March, 1924; also by the same writer, ‘‘Some Applications of 
Statistical Method to Political Science Research,’’ Political Science Review, May, 1926. 

5 The writer has been privileged by Professor H. A. Sturges of Washburn College 
to examine the sapaliichel results of a series of similar ‘‘Studies of the Dynamics of 
Attitude’’. 

*The writer was given the assistance of five colleagues in the Department of 
Sociology, in connection with their regular class work, and he wishes here to express 
his appreciation for their aid. 
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The opinions of the subjects were first obtained, in a uniform 
manner, on October 7th and 8th, and again on November 3d and 
4th. The responses made on the latter dates were presumably 
those, with approximate correctness, that might have been regis- 
tered at the election on November 4th. Two days were necessary 
to complete the questionnaire in both cases because of the fact that 
the recitation periods of the classes involved fell upon alternate 
days. Thus 27 days elapsed between the two tests in the case of 
the larger number of students.’ 

The period between the two tests contained the greater number 
of political stimuli to which the students were exposed. In addi- 
tion to the political columns carried in newspapers and magazines 
of general circulation, there were campus campaign rallies for 
various candidates; articles in the daily student paper written by 
members of the faculty on behalf of Coolidge, Davis and LaFol- 
lette; a non-partisan political forum; a straw ballot in which all 
students and members of the faculty were asked to participate; 
and the innumerable ‘‘leagues’” and secondary discussions which 
resulted from the more general campaign efforts. Thus it was 
possible only to measure the combined resultancy of all of these 
and other stmiuli, rather than the effects of any individual stim- 
ulus. The earlier and later questionnaires will be referred to in 
each case as the October and the November ballot, respectively. 

Upon the October ballot, the student was requested to draw the 
following 8 point scale, which, it was explained, purported to 
represent the distribution of political opinion from extreme rad- 
icalism at one end to extreme reaction at the other.’ Upon this 


. / . 
. / . - . 
Radicalism Liberalism 


; Conservatism ‘ Reactionaryism 

scale he was requested to indicate by an X his own general political 
attitude, as closely as it could be estimated. Thus, if he were a 
liberal conservative in his own estimation, he would place an X 
within the Conservative sector, but within that half of the latter 
adjacent to the Liberal sector. If he were a radical liberal, he 
would place an X at the point indicated in the above diagram. The 





7 There were exceptions in some cases. 
6 The ‘‘league’’ is a campus institution, consisting of a small fortuitously gathered 
and informally organized forum, in which the participants discuss any and all subjects. 
® This involved the assumptions which are by no means established, that generalized 
political attitudes exist and can be determined by the person holding them. It seems 
probable that there is at least a positive correlation between the conservatism or 
radicalism of an individual’s attitudes upon each of a number of specific matters of 
political controversy. Cf. Radicalism, Conservatism and Scientific Method, by A. B. 
Wolfe, whose terminology was here employed. 
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8 steps on the scale were assumed to be equi-distant. Below the 
diagram, each student was asked to write in alphabetical order the 
names of the three leading candidates for president and to note 
opposite these his first, second and third choice. Each student was 
asked to identify his paper, whether by name, initials, or some 
other symbol that he would remember. 

Upon the November ballot, the same identifying symbol was 
repeated. The generalized political attitude, being regarded as a 
constant, was not again requested, but the student was asked once 
more for his present first, second and third choices with respect to 
Coolidge, Davis and LaF ollette. 

A number of the subjects were present on one of the two dates 
only. Hence the ballots received were of differing degrees of 
utility. Those which could be matched together for the two dates 
numbered 340. However, 406 October ballots could be distributed 
according to the opinion scale, while 443 October participants and 
385 November participants expressed preferences regarding can- 
didates. Some of the tabulations and inferences drawn therefrom 
follow: 

1. The distribution along the scale of opinion of the October 
ballots was as follows: 





ES 6 ns cncdancs awaneschnbhpenwsaawetaian 2 
SN 6 bss cdavbesebvccans etenscdeeges cts 6 
+ Ata canndebehadee tapes hs.ebaeheaeies 47 
i . woheses ange ddaeyhesas’ Urebbahe's 199 
PE SENT, © «hon ccc cnvedbseees ustecesscoes 136 
Renctionary conservative. . ....ccccccccccccccoceseces 13 
CORT ORGNOS DOMGCIMINET, .. wc ccccccevecvesesvecceseees 2 
Oe Tee 1 

BE io 40 Shen on ta snan CRawens sneak Base eens . 406 


The distribution while suggesting the normal type, is skewed to the 
left. This might be expected among those whose youth is presumed 
to be a factor making for radicalism. Moreover, Dartmouth is 
liberal. On the other hand, many students were undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the connotations of the terms employed. The word 
*‘liberal’’ is highly respected on the Dartmouth campus, and it is 
probable that many students who awarded themselves this designa- 
tion would not merit it by any objective test. The term ‘‘reac- 
tionary’’ carries an opprobrium that would preclude most reac- 
tionaries from recognizing themselves by that name. It is likely 
that those who claimed the title did so as an expression of humor, 
for two of the three in that category cast first choice votes for 
LaFollette. The same element of unreliability may apply to the 
class ‘‘ Reactionary conservative.’’ 
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2. Nevertheless, it is apparent that a significant relationship 
existed between the student’s estimate of his generalized political 
opinion and his expression of political preference. The percen- 
tages in the main opinion classes who expressed a first choice for 
LaFollette on the October ballot were as follows: 


See GC IT SG iciccnsc cb04sseudheocevekever 100.0 
Te SE hy. n.d bec nd skccsbesbeediéuesase 48.3 
Ce sa init pesmenadubeadecgbersseben 15.5 
Ss hes ventas paehebansaaiemed 0.8 
ReastioMGEY GUUGTEVOEIVES. oc cc cscs ccccccccesesccvess 0.0 


In the same classes, those who expressed a first preference for 
Davis constituted percentages as follows: 


Dae es GU 060 60 08 asc oc cSeeue se enech eres 0.0 
I 6 Die ain diab n as od cdodedsnnae ees es 20.7 
Cg le. ont ns ca eedcideaseuehawe 28.2 
Ee Es ¢- Chand 005s dvisendesees dene tee 19.5 
RenetieMary COMGGTVMERVER,. 2 occ ccccccccccccsccceveces 46.1 


For Coolidge, the first choice votes, in percentages, stood: 


Wey GHG GND veo cect ec cvecsvesekbecctes 0.0 
pS bk ann ence cs een sheeeeesennnd sy eeun 31.0 
eC Te eT ee 55.2 
Liberal conservatives. . ......cccccececes baw whswoneee 79.7 
Reactionary conservatives. . ......... cesses eeseveees 53.8 


[f the small and unreliable class of reactionary conservatives be 
omitted, it is seen that LaFollette obtained decreasing support 
from left to right along the scale, that the Coolidge support in- 
creased in the same direction, and that the Davis vote was strongest 
in the central group of conservative liberals.” 

3. With respect to the changes occurring between the test dates, 
the drift was clearly to Coolidge, and most strongly away from 
LaFollette. The following table gives the percentages of the total 
received by each of the candidates at both dates, both for first 
choice and for first and second choice combined: 


Percentage of first 








Percentage of first and second choice 
choice votes votes combined 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Coolbda iri aviad d wh need ects Weowd Oe xs Cea 57.0 60.8 38.5 39.3 
DOVER « ¢ ka billec kik Giwetdabacesdeacsettse 25.0 22.1 40.3 41.5 
La WOR Gi6 6 6 ods cud tbwaiindncesbecewes 18.0 17.2 21.2 19.3 
po | I eh Ne 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





10 It is possible that some subjects determined upon their rating on the scale in the 
light of their conscious presidential preference, in which case the apparent relationships 
here disclosed would be spurious. The order of procedure followed in the experiment, 
however, was designed so far as possible to forestall such an association of ideas, 
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While Davis and LaFollette both lost strength as first choice 
candidates, Davis gained as second preference. 

4. Davis was evidently a good compromise candidate, for in 
first and second choice votes combined, he possessed a plurality, 
Moreover, he received a majority of the second choice votes of the 
supporters of both Coolidge and LaFollette. Thus, second choice 
support was distributed as follows: 


Coolidge supporters, for second choice gave 


Die a> bs Kaaons Seucwede .- (Oct.) 77.9% (Nov.) 82.5% 
DED <s « o's Cencss’iveies CD Ee (Nov.) 17.5% 


Davis supporters, for second choice gave 


0 ae eee (Oct.) 53.1% (Nov.) 51.7% 
SDA 4: 16 of & nad ait edewe (Oct.) 46.9% (Nov.) 48.2% 


LaFollette supporters, for second choice gave 


Coolidge... .......see.se0+e (Oet.) 37.5% (Nov.) 37.9% 
SEs © ow weesensenseesceceee Sen EE cle Gee 


Coolidge supporters were less likely to favor LaFollette for sec- 
ond choice than were LaFollette supporters to favor Coolidge. It 
may be inferred from this that both extremes regarded Davis as 
essentially conservative. Hence he was generally favored above 
LaFollette by the Coolidge men, but was not correspondingly 
favored above Coolidge by the LaFollette men. The swing away 
from LaFollette for second choice among the Coolidge adherents 
increased during the period of the experiment. There was a slight 
disposition, on the other hand, for Davis men to transfer second 
choice support from Coolidge to LaFollette. 

5. The net changes of preference disclosed by the above com- 
parisons were not large. Nor was the gross change as large as 
might have been expected. Among 340 students, 44 only or 12.9 
per cent changed in their first preferences. An additional 34, or 
9.9 per cent changed in their second but not in their first prefer- 
ences. Hence 264 or 77.2 per cent remained unchanged in first, 
second and third choice. 

6. It may next be asked whether the tendency to change varied 
with the position of the student upon the opinion scale. That such 
was the case is indicated by the following table, in which the 
number of changes within each of the four larger opinion classes 
is given as a percentage of the total in each class. 
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Per cent of total 
-/= 





and > 
Changed in first Changed in second 
Unchanged preference preference only 
Radical Hberals.....cecscsccscccccces 65 .6 24.1 10.38 
Conservative liberals........... — 76.6 11.7 11.7 
Liberal conservatives...........eee00. 80.5 7.6 11.9 
Reactionary conservatives...........+. 84.6 7.7 F 


It is clear that stability of preference varied directly with increas- 
ing conservatism. The latter term, it must be remembered, is 
based upon the subjects’ own appraisals. The impossibility of 
extending the conclusion beyond the immediate election situation 
should also be pointed out. In this particular situation the con- 
servative was likewise the standpatter. This result is contrary to 
the hypothesis with which the writer began,’ and is likewise 
opposed by Moore’s findings,” the difference in result being even 
more apparent in the table which follows. This relates the number 
of changes to the first preference on the October ballot. 


Per cent of total 
A 





Changed in first Changed in second 
Unchanged preference preference only 
Oct. Coolidge supporters.............. 83.4 6.9 9.8 
Oct. Davis supporters.........s..eeeee 70.6 21.2 8.2 
Oct. LaFollette supporters............ 64.0 22.0 14.0 


LaF ollette’s supporters did not ‘‘stick’’, as did those of Davis, nor 
did the latter’s adherents remain as loyal as did those of Coolidge. 

There are undoubtedly many other classifications within the 
electorate that would prove significant with reference to changes 
of political opinion during a period of campaign stimulation. 
Moore (op. cit.) in showing the association between various innate 
personality factors on the one side and radicalism and conserva- 
tism upon the other, used an approach that was essentially static, 
in the sense that variations in time following differential stimuli 
were not considered. It would be interesting to employ the same 
personality criteria to a determination of comparative changes of 
attitude in response to what might be called a time series of stimuli. 








11‘*The Political Vote as a Frequency Distribution of Opinion’’, op. cit., p. 75: 
‘*The fickleness of public opinion that is so frequently observed may be a phenomenon 
representing the comparative indifference of the central portions of the distribution 
of opinion.’’ 

12 Op. Cit., p. 241: ‘‘Eighty-eight per cent of the radicals offered as much or more 
resistance to majority influence as did the average conservative, while only 14.3 per cent 
of the conservatives offered as much or more resistance than the average radical.’’ 

18An exception to this was his measurement of susceptibility to majority influence, 
referred to in the preceding footnote, in which the original list of judgments was 
repeated at the end of an hour during which the majority judgments of a list of 
1,000 college students elsewhere were presented. 






































ORIGINALITY 


A SumMary oF EXPERIMENTAL LITERATURE? 
By GLEN U. CLEETON 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


With the assistance of Henry Chequer, Jr. 


RIGINALITY is a trait name in common use. The psycho- 
logical meaning of trait names is not entirely clear. One of 
the problems which psychology may well attempt to solve is 

that of the meaning and significance of trait names. 

As a trait name, originality is somewhat unique. It does not 
refer exclusively to an intellectual trait such as memory, nor is it 
a distinctly social trait such as tact. It has some of the qualities 
of both intellectual and social traits. 

Experimental study of originality as a trait is needed. The 
trait has not been completely specified. The present article does 
not attempt to designate exactly the nature of originality; rather, 
it is a summary of the results of experimental thinking as related 
to the trait. The chief merit of such a summary lies in the fact 
that it provides a point of departure for future experimentation. 

Statements of conclusions are necessarily brief as presented in 
this article. Readers who are interested in the complete details of 
each separate study may refer to the specific works cited in the 
bibliography at the end of the article. Footnote citations in the 
body of the article refer to the numbered references in the 
bibliography. 


I. The Nature of Trait Names. 


Thorndike has attempted a statement of what he believes to be 
the nature of trait names in his discussion of Cattell’s first attempt 
to draw up a list of fundamental qualities. 

‘*These elements of manhood or components in mental structure 
hail from a mixture of psychological theory and general reflection 
on human behavior. It is regrettable that the list has not been 
published more widely and used in a variety of connections. It 
seems probable that these significant nouns may in many cases be 





1 This study is a part of the investigation ‘‘ Analysis and Measurement of Human 
Personality’’ which is being financed through the Committee on Scientific Problems of 
Human Migration of the National Research Council. 
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paralleled by natural units of mental organization-atoms in the 
human compound. I venture to suggest also, as at least a provi- 
sional principle of organization, the instincts or original tendencies 
of man as a species, it being my opinion that some of the terms of 
the above list refer to rather complex concatenations of traits in 
man’s nature which have only the artificial unity of producing some 
defined result in human life.’’ (1) 


Il. The Relation of Originality to Personality Types. 

Rosanoff describes four types of personality which have been 
determined by him from his experience with psychiatric cases. 
The four types of personality described are: (1) Antisocial, (2) 
Cyclothymie, (3) Autistic or shut-in, (4) Epileptic. Under each 
type, sub-types are mentioned. The first sub-type of Cyclothymic 
is the Manic make-up. 

The mildest forms of manic personality ‘‘lead us toward certain 
make-ups of personality which are in the domain of the normal. 
Here we deal with brilliant but unevenly endowed individuals with 
artistic inclinations. They delight us with their nimbleness of 
spirit, their versatility, their multiplicity of ideas, their alert open- 
mindedness and spirit of enterprise, their artistic ability, their 
kindheartedness, their gay, sunny disposition.’’ In the asylum 
we find the ‘‘exalted’’ person of grand notions, wild flights of 
ideas and utter irresponsibility. (2) 

Characterizations of originality found in descriptive literature 
are at times strikingly like some of the qualities included by 
Rosanoff under the heading ‘‘ Manic make-up’’. 


Ill. Trait Names Related to Originality. 
(a) Self-assertion. 
Originality vs. imitativeness (Davenport 3) 
Independence vs. dependence (Davenport 3) 
Initiative vs. inertness (Davenport 3) 
Independence (Cattell 4) 
(b) Intelligence and intellectual processes. 
Originality (Cattell 4) 
Constructive imagination (Allport 5) 
Originality (Miner 6) 
Initiative (Miner 6) 
Originality of ideas (Webb 7) 
(c) Adaptability. 
Resourcefulness vs. lack of resource (Davenport 3) 
Resourcefulness (Wells 4) 
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(d) Volitional and emotional. 
Resourcefulness (Miner 6) 
(e) Judgment. 
Initiative (Charters 8) 
Resourcefulness (Charters 8) 
(f) Executive ability. 
Initiative (Packard Co. 9) 
Resourcefulness (Packard Co. 9) 
Initiative (Gowin 10) 
(g) Salesmanship ability. 
Ingenuity (Packard Co. 9) 
(h) Initiative. 
Alertness (Gowin 10 - Achilles 11) 
Imagination (Gowin 10 - Achilles 11) 
Originality (Gowin 10 - Achilles 11) 
Independence in thinking (Gowin 10 - Achilles 11) 
(i) Leadership. 
Initiative (Army Scale 12) 





































IV. Supplementary Description of Originality and Related Traits. 

(a) Originality: creative imagination, brilliancy, planful initi- 

ative and fertility of rational ideas. (Seashore 13) 

(b) Initiative: alertness, imagination, originality, independ- 
ence in thinking. (Gowin 10- Achilles 11) 


V. Questions and Statements Suggested for Determining Traits 
Related to Originality. 
1. Originality. 
(a) Did you ever design or pian a new object or write an 
original production? If so, what? How did it work? 
(Allport and Allport 14) 
(b) Check preference of contrasted working conditions: 
Work requiring accuracy 
Work requiring originality (Miner 6) 
(c) Originality referring to private secretaries 
**she comes up with startling good solutions to prob- 
lems of office management 
‘‘she must not be satisfied merely to follow office 
i routine, she must work out new methods 
‘*she devises new ways to help me, such as a,scrap book 
in which to keep clippings or reprints of my speeches, 
relative material, anecdotes, which might be useful 
another time, ete. 


~ 
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‘*she can work out slightly different phrases to use in 
letters so that they will not sound monotonous 

‘*she thinks of clever and artistic forms, stationery, 
printing lay-outs, ete.’’ (Charters and Whitley 15) 


2. Originality of ideas. 
(a) Webb describes originality of ideas as follows: 

‘*one who thinks for himself. 

‘‘the number of new ideas, strange fancies, novel as- 
pects of situations, which occurred to him, and the 
speed with which they occurred to his mind. 

‘*having ideas different from others, yet not fantastic, 
ridiculous ones. 

‘*the man with original ideas is able to suggest ways 
and means while others are still racking their brains. 
the ideas too are new; they are his »wn—they apply 
previous knowledge certainly but in fresh combina- 
tions, adapted to new circumstances. 

‘falways depend upon their own minds to cope with a 
situation, instead of borrowing ideas of others.’’ 


. (Webb 7) 
3. Resourcefulness. 
j. (a) How resourceful? (Wells 4) 


(b) Resourcefulness referring to secretaries 
**she can supply words or phrases in dictation 
5 ‘‘if she does not catch a word in dictation, she can 
supply one just as good 
**she can make the most of what equipment and sup- 
plies she has 
‘*she is ingenious in finding solutions to many small 
problems that arise in an office 
‘*she has office ways and means at her finger tips 
‘‘if her paper slips when she puts it into her machine 
she can devise some ways of keeping it straight.’’ 
(Charters and Whitley 15) 
(c) Consider his success in doing things in new and better 
ways and in adopting improved methods in his own work. 
‘ Highly Resourceful Fairly Routine 
Constructive Progressive Worker 
' (Seott and Hayes 16) 
(d) Ability to meet emergencies quickly and effectively. 
(Bingham 17) 
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4. Initiative. 


(a) Initiative referring to secretaries 
‘‘she works out for herself little stunts for improving 
the office 
‘*she makes suggestions voluntarily 
**she does not wait to be told to do things 
‘*she works out the details of a job without bothering 
her superior 
‘*she acts on her own responsibility in an emergency 
‘‘she gets data together that she knows will be needed 
without being told.’’ (Charters and Whitley 15) 
(b) Are you the one who usually starts things? (Bingham 17) 





5. Initiative and resourcefulness. 
(a) Examine yourself particularly as regards initiative and 
resourcefulness 

‘“‘how many suggestions have you made to your em- 
ployer in the past six months? 

‘*how many of these has he approved? 

‘if he gives you work to do and you run into some 
difficulty do you always go to him for advice or do 
you solve the difficulty yourself? 

‘fare you sometimes able to see half a dozen different 
ways of solving any one of the problems that come up 
in connection with your work?’’ (Charters 8) 


VI. Desirability of Traits Related to Originality. 

(a) Miner states in the heading of the section of his blank 
which includes initiative, originality and resourcefulness 
that ‘‘ these are all traits employers want’’. (6) 

(b) Miner’s results show that 648 high school boys prefer 
work conditions requiring originality as against imitative- 
ness in ratio of 9.6 to 1, and that 778 girls prefer original- 
ity in ratio of 7.8 to 1. (6) 

(c) Charters includes initiative and resourcefulness in his list 
of personality traits and states that ‘“‘though you may 
have plenty of ability, brains, skill and information, you 
can hardly expect to succeed in competition with other 
men’’ without the twenty traits which he lists. (8) 

(d) Initiative is ranked 5 in desirability in a list of 45 traits 
for secretaries by Charters and Whitley. They report 
that 71 per cent of the employers interviewed indicated 
this trait. In contrast to initiative, only 11 per cent men- 
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(e) 


(f) 


(h) 


(1) 


tioned resourcefulness which gives it a rank of 41. Origi- 
nality was mentioned by 14 per cent and ranked 39. (15) 
The Packard Master Salesmen’s Club rating scale may be 
interpreted to mean that ingenuity in securing and deal- 
ing with prospects, initiative and resourcefulness are con- 
sidered essential for a top notch Packard salesman. (18) 
Resourcefulness and high constructive ability are the 
upper end of the second question on the Scott Company 
scale which is suggested for use in rating executives, 
department heads, foremen and supervisors. (16) 
Because of their inclusion in a rating form entitled, ‘‘ Per- 
sonality Estimate: For the Prospective Manager in 
Industry’’, it would appear that Bingham considers initia- 
tive, originality and resourcefulness essential for certain 
phases of industrial management. (17) 

The 276 business men interviewed by Gowin place initia- 
tive (alertness, imagination, originality, independence in 
thinking) second in importance among the qualities essen- 
tial for a business executive, giving judgment first place. 
(10) 

Benedict lists initiative and originality as essential quali- 
ties of a ‘‘first class man’’. (19) 

The Army Rating Scale leads us to infer that initiative is 
essential for the quality of leadership in officers. (12) 
Achilles’ results give initiative (alertness, imagination, 
originality, independence in thinking) fourth place in a 
list of fourteen traits when ranked for desirability by 
Army officers when ranked by new men. Second place is 
given to initiative when rankings were secured from 
experienced Army officers. (11) 

Seashore includes originality in his list of ten essential 
traits for ‘‘fitness for graduate study’’ which list was 
compiled after considerable study of the problem. (13) 


(m) Originality correlates more highly with leadership in 


Cleeton and Knight’s results than with any of the other 
six traits. Strangers’ judgments of college students were 
associated more closely between originality and leader- 
ship than between leadership and any of the other six 
traits used. College students judging college students 
with whom they are closely associated place originality 
next to last in relationship to leadership as compared to 
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the correlation between leadership and the other six traits 
used. (20) 

(n) Webb’s raters show a high positive tendency to associate 
originality of ideas with the student’s influence: ‘‘ wide- 
ness of his influence’’ and *‘ originality of ideas”’’ correlate 
for students .70 and for school boys .77; ‘‘intensity of his 
influence on his special intimates’’ and ‘‘originality of 
ideas’’ correlate for students .86. (7) ? 





VII. Degree of Agreement in the Rating of Traits. 

(a) Miner’s resuits show that high school pupils do not as a 
group (nor boys and girls separately) tend to agree upon 
the strength or weakness of themselves in the traits origi- 
nality, initiative and resourcefulness as completely as 
they agree upon about sixteen of the other traits used. 
This is in marked contrast to his other results which show 
that 90.5 per cent of the boys and 87.5 per cent of the 
girls prefer working conditions requiring originality as 
against imitation. (6) 

(b) Hollingworth places originality second in the class of 
traits in which Cattell and Norsworthy found close agree- 
ment by the judges with each other. (21, 22, 23) 

(c) Cleeton and Knight’s results show that the reliability of 
ratings on originality made by strangers is lower than the 
reliabilities of six of the seven remaining traits—.783 p.e. 
.O79. Close associates agree more readily on four of the 
seven other traits than on originality giving a coefficient 
for originality of .773 p.e. .083. It should be noted that 
five of the eight traits used by Cleeton are included in 
Hollingworth’s close agreement class. (20) 

(d) Webb’s ratings show an average reliability for all traits 
of .55 with a range of reliabilities being .46 to .71 for 
students and .39 to .75 for boys. The reliability coefficients 
reported for originality of ideas were .53 for ratings of 
students and .57 for ratings of boys. (7) 


VIII. Relation of Originality to Other Traits as Indicated by Cor- 
relation of Trait Ratings. 


(a) The intercorrelations of originality and other traits from 
Cleeton and Knight’s data are given below: 
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Strangers’ Ratings 
Correlation with originality. 


Above .55 Below .55 
Leadership Frankness 
Will Power Impulsiveness 
Intelligence Ability to make friends 
Judgment 
Close Associates’ Ratings 
Above .55 ; Below .55 
Leadership Frankness 
Intelligence Will Power 
Judgment Impulsiveness 


Ability to make friends 


(20) 


(b) The ratings of close associates on originality were found 
by Cleeton and Knight to correlate .323 p.e. .190 with 


(c) 


ratings of strangers on that trait. (20) 


Webb’s ratings show an average reliability of .55. In the 
following list are given the intercorrelations between 
other traits and his trait ‘‘originality of ideas’’ where the 
correlation is as great or greater than the average 


reliability : 


Positive Correlations above .55 


Students Boys 
8 
64 
.79 


General tendency to be cheerful........ 
Degree of wsthetic feeling............ 
Degree of sense of humor............. 
Desire to excel in performances of chief 

EET Gs 6. 0 Sblpn binds Gov cuss oeeut 
Kagerness for admiration............. 
Fondness for a small circle of intimate 

PNAS, 0:00 Nodescc cence abuses cc 
Desire to be liked by his associates..... 
Wideness of his influence............. 
Intensity of his influence on his special 

EY io. nitk: das 00. owe Walaa o4s ane 
Extent of mental work bestowed upon 

SE MEE nk cts csnceseveceneus 
Degree of bodily activity during busi- 
EE 9. ha di'p os ove des nedee 


54 
0 


31 
.20 
70 
86 
40 


54 


83 


81 
6 


61 
17 


15 
95 
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Students Boys 
Tendency not to abandon tasks in face of 


DINE.) «anne dean enue n tems .69 76 
Quickness of apprehension............ 1.04 1.08 
Profoundness of apprehension......... 88 .99 
Soundness of common-sense........... 84 89 
ED «5 « cuss 6 Ghmsieed coneieraeee 94 
First estimate of general excellence of 

GRO cs 6 » 09 2040000 eb ee tantess 17 9 
Second estimate of general excellence of 

GEE A 6 «0048004 00005'0000 940" 27 .69 
BE bleed 0.2 0s decwiciwss cones cee 57 .22 
Degree of strength of will............. .69 


Negative Correlations Reported 
Quick oscillation between cheerfulness 


ee ee ee —.36 
Occasional liability to extreme depres- 

GN ta:t:is ano gamed wun i novels —.48 
Readiness to become angry............ —.09 .20 
Desire to impose his will on other people —.05 36 
Eagerness for admiration............. —.07 .65 
Readiness to accept the sentiments of 

SED « 0 sles sb aches seh an eees —.30 
Tendency not to abandon tasks from 

CEES 6 eo anwscccrieseesbes 48 —.11 
Degree of excitability................ —.09 


While there is a tendency toward differentiation in the 
ratings presented, the ‘‘halo’’ influence seems to be oper- 
ating to an extent equally as great as is the case with 
most ratings. 

Webb’s experimental tests of intelligence correlate with 


ratings as follows: 
Students Boys 


Quickness of apprehension............ 27 60 
Profoundness of apprehension......... .00 57 
Soundness of common-sense........... 10 46 
Originality of ideas.................. 19 46 


These moderate and low correlations as compared with 
the very high correlations between the traits listed above 
and originality of ideas point to a rather strong ‘‘com- 
munity influence’’ which prevents differentiation. (7) 














Boys 


16 
1.08 
.99 
89 
O9 


.69 
.22 


.20 


65 
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1X. Tests Used for the Purpose of Determining Originality. 
(Laura M. Chassell, Journal of Ed. Psychol., Vol. 7, 1916.) (24) 
1. Tests Used. 


(a) Word Building: ‘‘AEKOMBT’’ test—Whipple 

(b) Picture Writing 

(c) Analogues: ‘‘a hoe: a gardener: scissors: ( ge 

(d) Original Analogues: ‘‘Make two original analogues’’ 

(e) Chain Puzzle 

(f) Triangle Puzzle 

(g) Royce’s Ring 

(h) Completion Test: Whipple 

(i) Economic Prophecies: ‘‘If any one had said, five hundred 
years ago, that to-day we would be traveling by automobile 
and steam railroad, that would have been an Economic 
Prophecy. Make some economic prophecies about (1) 
Heating, (2) Locomotion, (3) Advertising, and (4) Hous- 
ing people.’’ 

(j) Code Test: Civil War Code—Healy and Fernald 

(k) Invention for Sheet Music: ‘‘to turn over one or more 
pages’’ 

(1) Novel Situations: ‘‘If some inexpensive metal was dis- 
covered which, when put in cables, would transmit light 
at slight cost, what would be the results?’’ 


2. The Results of the Tests. 


(a) Correlations existing between the rank-order of the 100 
students in the several tests and their amalgamated rank- 
order for all the tests combined are shown below. These 
correlations indicate the degree to which the outcome of 
each test agrees with the general outcome of all the tests. 


Word Building 29 Triangle Puzzle 54 
Code Test .26 Chain Puzzle 54 
Picture Writing 40 Original Analogues’ .54 
Royce’s Ring Al Economic Prophecies .55 
Completion Test A4 Novel Situations 56 
Invention for Music .52 Analogues 57 


(Chassell 24) 


(b) Reliability of the single tests. The method used shows 
the per cent of subjects in the first and last quarters of the 
group who would have been thrown out of their respective 
groups had but the one test been used in ranking them. 
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Picture Writing 84 Economic Prophecies .32 
Triangle Puzzle 74 Completion Test 30 
Royce’s Ring 46 Analogues .29 
Code Test A2 Original Analogues .28 
Word Building 39 Invention for Music .25 
Novel Situations 36 Chain Puzzle .20 


(Chassell 24) 


X. Conclusions. 


1. 


2. 


Trait names such as originality have not been adequately 
defined in psychological terms. 
Originality as a trait name seems to be closely associated 
with such traits as independence, constructive imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness, initiative, and ingenuity in the 
minds of the writers consulted. 


. Of the various methods suggested for rating originality, 


those requiring examination of the individual in relation 
to lists of trait activities seem to offer most promise. 
(Webb, Charters and Whitley) 


Originality seems to be considered essential to persons in 
executive and managerial positions. Initiative and re- 
sourcefulness are more often required for success in the 
opinion of most of the sources consulted than is origi- 
nality. 

Reliability coefficients for ratings on the trait originality 
are rather unfavorable when compared with reliability 
coefficients of ratings on more objective traits. 


Originality is more frequently considered to be related to 
intellectual traits than social traits if the inter-correla- 
tions of trait ratings may be taken as criteria. The 
emotional aspects of originality as a trait have been 
almest wholly neglected in experimental literature. 
Chassell thinks the Invention, Triangle Puzzle, Chain 
Puzzle, Original Analogues, Economic Prophecies, Novel 
Situations, and Analogues Tests offer promise as devices 
for measuring originality. She thinks Picture Writing 
may be improved to some extent and also have merit. The 
methods of determining merit and reliabilities as used by 
Chassell are open to question. However, her results are 
highly suggestive of future possibilities. 
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NOTES 


A NOTE ON NUMERICAL SCORES FOR INTROVERT AND 
EXTRAVERT SELF-RATING 


F. L. WELLS 
BOSTON PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


PORTION of data previously reported’ has been evaluated 
from the standpoint of an ensemble of these characteristics. 
At the time when this manuscript was submitted, the longer 
and closely related study by Heidbreder in this Journal, July- 
September, 1926, had not appeared. Twenty-one items of the 
questionnaire were selected for study, through which the dichotomy 
might most clearly be revealed. The selection of these items was 
influenced more by the later conception of introvert which cor- 
responds to schizoid than by the earlier which corresponds to 
shut-in personality. Specific allusions to these below, will be 
accompanied by the number which they bear in the questionnaire 
as printed. 

Arbitrary numerical values were assigned to positive or nega- 
tive responses in these items. These values were 2, 1, 0, —1, —2. 
The plus values attached to ‘‘extravert’’ responses, the minus to 
‘*introvert’’. The most extravert score possible to attain is +25 
points, the most introvert —29. The average score for all cases 
(over 200) roughly approximates 3.5 points. The most extravert 
score observed in the cases here dealt with, was +21, the most 
introvert —17. 

There were computed the average scores of groups reporting 
various special traits. One of the most important is concerned 
with the buoyancy or soberness of the predominant spirits, i.c., 
the general level of values which life supplies to the individual 
(item 105). Excluding this item from the calculations, the average 
score of the buoyant spirits was +8.0, m. v. 3.8, of the sober spirits 
—1.05, m. v. 5.9. These are the highest and lowest scores found 
in the various groups observed. Almost the whole concern of the 
items is, by definition, with social adaptability. There is brought 
out the important part which social functions sustain in secular 





1 Peck, M. W., and Wells, F. L. Further Studies in the Psychosexuality of College 
Graduate Men. Mental Hygiene, 1925, 9, 502-520. 
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values as a whole. It has been already remarked? that these 
replies show a similar result in respect to freedom of sexual 
reactions. 

The next highest score among those computed, +6.5, is the aver- 
age of those whose primary contacts have involved five women or 
more. The next highest, +5.8, is the average of those whose activi- 
ties of this nature have involved no prostitutes. The next to the 
lowest score computed, +2.6, is shown by those to whom masturba- 
tion ‘‘is still a problem’”’. . 

[t is possible to get some idea of the extent to which the differ- 
e.t items contribute to the plus or minus values of these results. 
The following traits are the most associated with buoyancy rather 
than soberness is roughly the order given: 


Item No. 
27 (make friends readily) 
29 (mix with college associates) 


37 (social leadership ) 
34 (talkative) 


16 (free at home) 

30 (organized athletics) 

36 (spend rather than save) 
49 (persuasiveness ) 

33 (work with others) 

35 (talk easier than write) 


Other ‘‘extravert’’ traits show minor association with buoyant 
spirits, such as number of acquaintances (29) or estimate of one’s 
ability to judge others (22). It is striking that the traits of ease 
of talking to groups (51) ‘‘good loser’’ (52) and unburdening 
(103), which are commonly looked upon as ‘‘extravert’’ traits, 
evince negligible relation to general buoyancy of spirits. 

Among those with a history of primary heterosexual contacts, 
the following traits reported show relative predominance in those 
having no traffic with prostitutes: Sympathetic relationship with 
the mother, contentment with the domestic circle, readiness in 
making friends, ease of mixing with associates, also persuasive- 
ness. Of the entire group having all traffic with prostitutes, only 
one reported buoyant spirits. Those with the most polygynous 
contacts show a practically equal number of sober and buoyant 
spirits, but here there is no distinction of prostitutes and ‘‘others’’. 
Those with polygynous contacts contrast with those to whom mas- 





2 Wells, F. L. The General Personality and Certain Features of the Sex Life. 
Mental Hygiene, 1926, 10, 345-354. 

(The study reported in this article is part of a series of investigations made possible 
by the support of the Committee for Research on Sex Problems, Division of Medieal 
Sciences, National Research Council.) , 
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turbation is ‘‘still a problem’’, especially in the traits of working 
with others, talkativeness, tendency to spend money, number of 
acquaintances, and buoyancy of spirits. 


RESEARCH ON SLEEP OuT 


In 1924 the Simmons Fellowship was founded at Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, University of Pittsburgh, to carry on a broad study 
of problems in the promotion and maintenance of healthful sleep. Dr. H. 
M. Johnson and Mr. G. E. Weigand, psychologists, and Dr. T. H. Swan, 
physical chemist, have been conducting this research during the past year. 
Recently Dr. Carney Landis, physiologist, has temporarily joined the per- 
sonnel of the investigation. It is announced that from now on there will 
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ya 
be two separate Simmons Fellowships at Mellon Institute. One of them pe 
will continue the research on the physiological and psychological factors of eom 
sleep under the supervision of Dr. Johnson. The other Fellowship, held ] 
by Dr. Swan, will be concerned chiefly with the subject of bedding mate- of 1 
rials. This investigational work is being supported -primarily for the serv 
benefit of the public and consequently the experimental results will be fair 
published. sion 
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REVIEWS 


OuTLINE OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLoey. By William McDougall. New York. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xvi+572. 


Modern psychology like modern art has come to pique itself on its 
aptitude for the strife of opposing schools. Too often in this strife the 
quality of scholarship has been strained in favor of ferocious onslaught and 
the progress of knowledge has waited on the survival of combatants. In 
such a situation we may welcome the timely appearance of McDougall’s 
latest book, which tries to bring about a consensus of opinion not so much 
by a demolishing attack as by a comprehensive understanding and scholarly 
appreciation of the work of others plus an extraordinarily consistent and 
complete system of his own. 

In this notable work Professor McDougall has brought to a focus all 
of his distinetive contributions to psychological theory in the practical 
service of psychopathology. The result is a volume which while it bids 
fair to rival ‘‘Social Psychology’’ as a point of departure for later discus- 
sion, is at the same time probably the fairest summary of the present rival 
points of view in the field of abnormal psychology. 

The character of the book is interestingly prefigured in the intro- 
ductory sketch of the various schools of abnormal psychology, in which 
the author passes in sympathetic but critical review the contributions of 
Janet, Freud, Jung, Adler, and Hollingworth, indicating his acceptance 
and appreciation of much that is fundamental in each, but preparing the 
way for a correction of the inadequate features of all of them in the light 
of the doctrines that have come to be particularly associated with his 
own school. He suggests the expression ‘‘the school of integral psy- 
chology’’ for that group of writers who best represent the theoretical 
views nearest to his own. Dr. Morton Prince in this country and the late 
W. H. R. Rivers in England are the best known representatives of this 
group, in which MeDougall includes a fairly imposing array of psychia- 
trists and clinical psychologists, all of whom stress the view that the most 
authentic materials of psychology are human motives and intentions, and 
that these are best understood as rooted in a number of different instinctive 
tendencies. 

In thirty-four readable chapters Professor McDougall proceeds to 
assimilate a wealth of subject matter to the system of psychology which 
he represents. Every topic is enriched by a comparative method of treat- 
ment in which the author’s characteristic approach to the subject is set 
in sharp relief against the background of views of one or more other 
authors. This method of comparison is carried through in such consistent 
detail as to afford the book excellent advantages for classroom purposes. 

Of the salient characteristics of the author which serve especially. to 
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set his position apart from that of others the most essential is his continued 
emphasis on conation and purpose. This emphasis puts him at the opposite 
pole from the atomistic and mechanical prejudices of such schools as 
Behaviorism and Sensationism; makes him view with satisfaction the 
inroads of psychopathology on academic psychology, and gives him a basic 
sympathy even with the psychoanalysis of Freud and Jung, much as he 
criticizes both of them. Thus he finds himself in agreement with much 
of Freud’s dream theory. ‘‘It is true (p. 178) that the dream is sustained 


by aconation . . . it is, in the main, repressed tendencies that find 
expression in dreams . . . the dream involves an allegorical and 
symbolical use of images . . . some dreams are expressions of repressed 


sexual desires, and some dream symbols are sexual.’’ It is just on account 
of his sympathy with the hormic principle as the foundation stone of 
psychoanalysis that he objects to the use of the misleading term ‘‘mech- 
anism’’ by Freudians, and takes issue with Freud’s ‘‘ pleasure principle’ 
as inconsistent with his more basie principle. It is this same purposive 
bias which puts McDougall in agreement with Claparéde’s conative theory 
of sleep (p. 77), and leads him to the following appreciation of Bleuler’s 
work (p. 210): ‘‘It is the recognition of autistic thinking that has trans- 
formed psychiatry, rendering it a progressive science and a useful art.’’ 

The next outstanding feature of the McDougall approach is the 
multiple-instinct hypothesis already widely known through his ‘‘Social 
Psychology’’. It is just here obviously that he is brought into the sharpest 
conflict with Freud’s pansexual account of functional disorder. In one 
of the most important passages in the book (pp. 162-172) the inadequacy 
of the instincts of Sex and Ego to carry the burden imposed on them 
by Freud is submitted to a searching criticism. The triple and inconsistent 
réle of the Freudian ‘‘Ego’’ in dreams,—now a moral censor, now a dream 
content stripped of all moral attributes; the equally inconsistent réle of 
“‘love’’, and the failure of either of these to contribute to the interpretation 
of fear in the battle dreams of soldiers, lead to a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the futile overreaching to which every consistent Freudian is 
driven. The cramped Freudian formula for perseeutory paranoia as 
“the means by which a person defends himself against a homosexual 
impulse which has become too powerful’’ is likewise made to appear 
unreasonable in comparison with a theory which includes many other 
roots of morbid delusion besides the sexual. 

Those who found McDougall’s ‘‘Self-Assertion’’ and ‘‘Submission’’ the 
least satisfactory of his famous list of instincts in ‘‘Social Psychology”’ 
will doubtless be quick to object to the large weight which is assigned 
to them in the interpretations of this book. The phenomenon of rapport 
in hypnotism is accounted for largely by reference to the instinct of sub- 
mission; manic-depressive disorder is essentially a disturbance of the 
normal balance of self-assertion and submission within the sentiment of 
self-regard; and schizophrenia is a kind of morbid self-consciousness or 
bashfulness, in which the patient with his interest intensely fixed on 
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himself has failed to integrate his impulses into a well-formed sentiment 
of self-regard. 

For the reviewer the pragmatic value of these instincts as demonstrated 
by MecDougall’s use of them in this book constitutes the strongest argu- 
ment that has yet been advanced in their favor. To Dunlap’s question, 
‘‘Are there any instincts?’’ we may now answer: ‘‘If there are none we 
shall have to invent them, if only to deal satisfactorily with abnormal 
psychology’’. Edison, when asked to define electricity, could do no better , 
than ‘‘this unknown something that makes matter move’’; but by his 
practical demonstration of thé vast possibilities of electrical appliances 
has made the concept electricity an indispensable part of everyday thought. 
In an analogous manner McDougall, claiming for instincts no more than 
the status of hypotheses, has yet made these hypotheses so indispensable 
that it is hard to read much clear meaning into mental disorder without 
constant reference to them. 

One feels at times that the author’s plea is too consistent; that there 
is no Darwinian readiness to magnify the negative cases; that the sta- 
tistical probability is against so complete a correspondence between the 
scheme of mental disorders developed in the present outline and the scheme 
of instinets developed in ‘‘Social Psychology’’. When one appeals from 
McDougall the instinetivist to McDougall the clinical psychologist he need 
expect no compromises or inconsistencies, for the author retains an identical 
point of view in both capacities. 

McDougall also finds in abnormal psychology a fruitful field for the 
application of his theory of the sentiments. By reference to the sentiment 
of ‘‘love’’ he sets forth the defects of Freud’s mistaken view of the sexual 
instinet (p. 162); by numerous references to sentiments as purposive 
integrations he is able to illumine the terms conflict, repression and subli- 
mation with nonmechanistic meanings; and by the same means he is led 
to a theory of personality and multiple personality which accords closely 
with the well-known views and findings of Dr. Morton Prince. 

It is perhaps the most distinctive of all the merits of the book that the 
author, although a purposive psychologist with brilliant originality in 
theoretical construction, loses no opportunity to rest his case on experi- 
ment and on neurological evidences. This attitude finds expression as 
follows (p. 240): ‘‘While I have no sympathy with those who ignore the 
psychological approach and pretend to explain all human action in terms of 
such vague expressions as action-patterns and paths of least resistance 
in the brain, I hold that we ought to work both lines of approach for all 
they are worth, attempting to harmonize our neurological and our psycho- 
logical hypotheses.’’ It is this working of the neurological approach that 
provides McDougall with a really intelligible account of regression and 
association and amnesia; and it is his interest in the devising and inter- 
preting of experiments that has made the subject of hypnosis assume a 
new importance in his hands. His experimental evidence of a significant 
relation between alcohol and extroversion leads to an interesting hypothesis 
of current social importance. 
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Altogether it is hard to see how the subject matter of abnormal psy. 
chology could have been made to combine in one volume more classroom 
merits,—authoritative scholarship, stimulating comparison, brilliant specu. 
lation and an orderly system. As has been said of Durant’s ‘‘Story of 
Philosophy’’: ‘‘Enviable collegians who will have this volume as a 
textbook.’’ Henry T. Moore. 


Menta ABNORMALITY AND Dericrency. By 8. L. Pressey and L. ¢. 
Pressey. New York. Macmillan, 1926. Pp. xii+356. $2.60. 


Professor Bleuler has said, ‘‘One of the most important, if not the 
most important, of all paths to a knowledge of the human soul is by way 
of psychopathology.’’ Psychopathology itself seems, however, to be 
approached by three different paths, that of the text-book of psychiatry 
with its technical compendium of symptoms and therapies (exemplified 
by Rosanoff’s excellent manual), that of the critical discussion (exemplified 
by the scholarly volume of McDougall’s), and that of the practical hand- 
book for general understanding. It is by way of this third path that the 
Presseys approach the interpretation of mental disorders. Technical 
terminology is not avoided, but it is subordinated to the purposes of con- 
venience; critical discussion is not wanting, but is employed only where 
it patently clarifies the understanding of human disorders. 

The authors indicate their method in the introductory chapter: ‘All 
study of the subject should be a study of individuals; this book treats 
not of mental abnormality nor of diseased conditions, but of abnormal 
or diseased personalities.’’ One finds throughout the volume emphasis 
on the individual. Part One treats of the methods of case studies; Part 
Two presents the types of mental disease and disability, illuminated by 
the citation of thirty-seven we!'l-chosen case studies; and Part Three sum- 
marizes the major problems and the methods of dealing with them. 

The book is surcharged with the wholesome philosophy of the impor- 
tance of environment. ‘‘ Evidence is piling up to show that most cases 
of ‘nervous breakdown’ and other difficulties met in everyday life, and 
even many cases of insanity, are the result primarily of unfortunate emo- 
tional habits which the proper home and school training would not have 
allowed to develop, and of circumstances which might largely be avoided.’’ 
And further on in the volume: ‘‘Modern study shows the delinquent to 
be frequently a case of emotional maladjustment which is largely the 
product of unfortunate home conditions or related factors.’’ <A hint of 
Gestalt appears in the words: ‘‘Any attempt at treatment must include 
consideration not only of the individual, but of his family, the neighbor- 
hood, and the total background from which the personality has developed.’’ 
The optimism of the authors is perhaps most generously shown in the 
treatment of feeblemindedness: ‘‘It is such supervised life in the com- 
munity, rather than isolation from the community, which is being advo- 
eated at present as the most wise method of dealing with the great majority 
of the mentally inadequate.’’ 
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In toto, the book has three outstanding features, the stress on emotional 
forces, the use of case studies to humanize the classification of abnormali- 
ties, and a content and organization excellently adapted to practical use. 
Each of the parts of the book has references to books or journal articles 
for further reading, and a small number of exercises valuable both pega- 
gogically and practically. At the end of the book is found a sixteen-page 
glossary, a list of some twenty journals dealing wholly or in part with 
problems of mental abnormality and deficiency, and an annotated bib- 
liography of about one hundred volumes. 

Cuarues Leonarp STone. 


ELEMENTAL Psycno.toey. By A. I. Gates. New York. Maemillan, 1925. 
Pp. xiv-+594. 

In the present volume Dr. Gates has utilized the general structure of 
his justly popular Psychology for Students of Education, adapting his 
content and treatment to a somewhat more general class of readers. Many 
facts found commonly in elementary text-books of psychology have been 
omitted from this volume because of their slight practical value; the 
majority of the facts included are greatly enriched by illustrations and 
applications. The laboratory studies cited both illuminate the subject 
and invite respect for psychology as a science. The scientific caution of 
the author, shown throughout the book, is characteristically manifested in 
his use of the terms ‘‘instinect hypothesis’’ and ‘‘reaction hypothesis’’. 

Dr. Gates seemingly groups his topics into four major sections, the 
physical basis of behavior, native equipment, adjustment and learning, 
and individual differences. Departure from the orthodox psychology is 
most in evidence in the second section, in the treatment of emotions and 
urges; and here the author seems most free to present his interpretation 
of human behavior. Chapters on learning are especially rich in their 
range of material, and very serviceable in their practical applicability. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


G. StanteEy Hau, a Biograpuy or A Minp. By Lorine Pruette. New 
York. Appleton, 1926. Pp. xi+267. $2.50. 


Seldom is a life so teeming with interests and accomplishments por- 
trayed with such breadth and vividness, such sympathy of interpretation, 
and yet with such fair perspective of judgment. Dr. Pruette has given 
us a rare psychological study of a rare spirit among teachers: we see 
throughout the extensive career of Granville Stanley Hall the devious 
workings of his zest in life, his Puritan training, his shy but dynamic 
nature, his dauntless imagination. The chronology of biographical fact 
is happily subordinate to the growth of ideas and the unfolding of 
experiences: rightly does the book bear the subtitle, A Biography of 
a Mind. 

As we learn better the background of Hall’s life, we can understand 
why he formulated his theories of recapitulation and of catharsis; why he 
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espoused so significantly the motor aspects of life and the theories of 
psychoanalysis; and why so prolific a writer never developed a system of 
psychology or of pedagogy. 

It is only natural that so protean a personality, curiously and strenn. 
ously active in so many fields of interest, should invite practically the 
whole range of emotional reaction and intellectual criticism, from blind 
adulation to bleary malice. Dr. Pruette has given in this volume perhaps 
the most just appraisal of this pioneer of pedagogy : 

*‘A great many of his ideas put him outside the boundaries of science 
and into a field where one man’s guess is as good as another’s. Hall was 
not averse to guessing and not afraid to take chances in these tremendously 
important borderlands of human psychology. . . . As he said himself, 
he did not fear to be a Parsifal stumbling along paths wiser men refused 
to follow. 

“‘He was, more than once, condemned for letting his theories take 
him out of the field of the true and tried, but he continued to be something 
of a prospector, washing every stream for gold, hopeful always of finding 
the magic grains in the bottom of the pan. . . . Im all his long life 
of research he made no great discoveries—but he never faltered in the 
search for truth. His greatest service unquestionably lay in his capacity 
for stimulating others.’’ 

On the more personal side of the biography we get fascinating little 
portrayals of Hall’s boyhood ambitions, his literary ventures, his theo- 
logical training, his graduate study, and his tempestuous teaching and 
executive experiences; of the successive happiness, bereavement, and trials 
of his love life; of his extraordinary personal interest in his students 
and his fine fellowship with them; and of both the bizarre and the naive 
exploits of this peculiar but genuine man. 

To the student of psychology this biography is of double significance, 
as the narrative of the life of a great psychologist, and as a genetic study 
of vital human interests. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


PsycHo.LoeicaL Heatine, a Historica, aNp Cuiinicat Stupy. In 2 Vol- 
umes. By Pierre Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor of 
Psychology at the College of France. Translated from the French 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York. The Macmillan Company, 
1925. Pp. 1265. Price $14.00. 

The main divisions of the present work correspond roughly to the suc- 
cessive historical advances which have been made in psychotherapeutic 
methods. The first investigations were concerned with miraculous, reli- 
gious, and philosophical methods of treatment. Animal magnetism played 
an intermediate réle between magical methods and scientifie psychothera- 
peutics. Christian Science furnishes a link between animal magnetism 
and the later methods of treatment by moralization. The Emmanuel 
Movement and the New Thought Movement in the United States are off- 
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shoots of Christian Science, and they lead to several interesting methods 
of treating the neuroses. These subjects are discussed in Part One of 
the present work. Psychotherapeutics later became more specialized, and 
appealed to latent mechanisms and preéxistent tendencies, and Part Two 
is devoted to the question of utilizing the patient’s automatisms. The first 
two parts of the book are mainly concerned with historical studies of the 
opening phases of psychotherapeutics. 

The failures of treatment by suggestion and hypnotism led to various 
methods of ‘‘mental economy’’, which attempt to reduce mental work and 
promote a storage of energies. Janet discusses the exhaustion which is 
caused by certain social relationships, the impoverishing action of antipa- 
thetic individuals, and the expenditure of effort entailed by traumatic 
memories and by imperfectly liquidated situations. Part Three is con- 
cerned with treatment by rest, treatment by isolation, and treatment by 
the dissociation of fixed ideas or by moral disinfection. 

In Part Four, which makes up the whole of Volume Two, there is a 
description of education and reéducation, aesthesiogenic agents, treatment 
by excitation, psychophysiological methods of treatment, and moral 
guidance. 

In Chapter One on ‘‘ Miraculous Healings’’, Janet states that the most 
notable vietory of science over the mysteries of the universe will have been 
achieved when psychology has tamed and domesticated the therapeutic 
miracle. It is claimed that the majority of persons cured under these con- 
ditions are neuropaths, and much emphasis is placed on the nervous and 
mental excitation which is produced in an individual by the réle he is 
made to play: ‘‘How many people fall sick because they have nothing of 
interest to do; because their life is commonplace, dull, and monotonous; 
because they have no hope, no ambition, no aim; because no one is inter- 
ested in them, and because they see no prospect of arousing anyone’s 
interest. Take a person of this type and make him understand that 
the all-powerful divine being has chosen him from among thousands to 
grant him a special favor. . . . Is it not plain that such persons will 
be morally and physically transformed, and that the transformation is fully 
explicable without having recourse to the power of the gods or the action 
of a mysterious fluid?’’ (pp. 51-52.) 

The second chapter on ‘‘ Philosophical Methods of Treatment’’ contains 
an interesting account of the obscure but important career of Phineas Park- 
hurst Quimby, the eventful life of Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Patterson 
Eddy, and the rise of Christian Science. The practitioners of this faith 
made the important discovery that the mysterious forces are in the human 
mind, and the genius of Mrs. Eddy was largely responsible for the success 
which Christian Seience attained. Many writers have been impressed by 
the skilful organization of the school, the discipline which Mrs. Eddy 
established, her imperturbable will, inflexible pride, and her indestructible 
self-confidence. Janet pours a good deal of criticism on Christian Science, 
and believes that it will decline as a genuine psychological therapeutics is 
developed. 
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The method of Paul Dubois of Berne and the Boston Emmanuel Move- 
meat are the subjects of Chapter Three. The method of Dubois appeals to 
man’s intelligence, his reason, and his moral and religious sentiments. He 
says, for example, ‘‘Forget your stomach and your bowels; bear your dis. 
comforts cheerfully; and make it your ambition to lead a bold and active 
life’’ (p. 107). Dubois believes that our only weapon should be encourag- 
ing conversation. Janet criticizes this type of ‘‘medical moralization’’. [py 
regard to the Emmanuel Movement, the author is not hopeful about the 
future of a very intimate association between medicine and religion, and 
he writes that ‘‘The doctor and the priest join hands in the work without 
understanding one another; each is humbugging the other, and I do not 
think that true religion will gain much by the comedy’’ (p. 136). 

There is a very sympathetic history of suggestion and hypnotism in 
Chapter Four (pp. 151-207). The rapid decline of hypnotism, after such 
high enthusiasm and such extensive developments, is merely one of the 
“*transient eclipses’’ of the psychotherapeutic movement. 

In Chapters Five and Six Janet discusses the determining factors in 
suggestion, which is said to be a definite and peculiar reaction to certain 
perceptions in which the remainder of the personality does not participate. 
It has the characteristics of an impulse, and belongs to the realm of auto- 
matic and subconscious actions. It is the indication of an impulse in the 
place of reflective realization. Suggestion is not a simple and commonplace 
phenomenon which is frequently found in ordinary circumstances. It is 
only possible in individuals who ‘‘suffer from a depression of an average 
degree of intensity, affecting the level at which realist tendencies work, and 
rendering reflection slow, difficult, and brief’’ (p. 276). 

Hypnotism is the process of inducing somnambulism in the place of the 
waking state, or—‘‘the momentary transformation of the mental state of 
an individual, artificially induced by a second person, and sufficing to 
bring about dissociations of personal memory’’ (p. 291). This view of 
hypnosis excludes the minor states of melancholy, fatigue, and torpor; and 
the essential factor is depression. Although the patient lacks the power of 
reflective voluntary action, he can still maintain some forms of activity, and 
the impulsive actions and somnambulist crises can be utilized in medical 
practise. 

In Chapter Eight there is a description of several cures by hypnotic 
suggestion. Janet says that the method was attempted in almost 3,500 
cases, but that the number of cures ascribable to suggestion was only 7 per 
cent. It was not possible to induce a satisfactory hypnotic state in patients 
who were epileptics and nothing more, and no definite results were obtained 
with psychasthenies. The success was not at all marked in persons suffering 
from melancholia with depression, and in persons having systematized 
delusions. Treatment by hypnotism and suggestion gives practical results 

only in eases of hysterical neurosis, and the method is most successful with 
young patients. When the cures are striking, the illness has generally not 
continued for more than a few months, and it has not had time to induce a 
profound and lasting depression. Suggestive treatment is not concerned 
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with the creation of new resources, but with the better utilization of those 
resources which already exist. It is superior to medical moralization, 
because it is based on a more accurate view of psychological laws. 

Weir Mitchell’s treatment by rest is the subject discussed in Chapter 
Nine (pp. 372-484). Janet doubts the practical value of requiring the 
patient to remain in bed, and also the muscular inaction, general daily 
massage, and superfeeding which Mitchell prescribed. It is not desirable to 
suppress all of the neuropath’s actions indifferently: we should deal with 
the particular actions which are causing the exhaustion. Complete rest 
may leave objectionable traces, and encourage the phobia of fatigue. Better 
results can be obtained in some cases by rendering the neuropath’s life 
exceedingly monotonous and regular. Prolonged work and arduous efforts 
should be avoided. The interpolation of reflective tendencies should be 
reduced to a minimum, and voluntary decisions and reasoned acts should be 
as infrequent as possible. 

The effects of ‘‘Treatment by Isolation’’ are described in Chapter Ten 
(pp. 485-588). The prescription of solitude is based on the fact that our 
social activities are more exhausting than any other kind. The lives of 
those who are in intimate association with a neurotic patient are rendered 
especially difficult and costly, and, as a result, these persons may themselves 
experience exhaustion and a lowering of psychological tension. The simple 
prescription of solitude may be desirable when an individual has become 
‘“‘supersaturated’’ in this way. Certain persons may have to withdraw 
from the group; grown up children may not be able to remain any longer in 
the same house with their parents; possibly the husband and wife should 
separate; ete. In many cases, however, the difficulties can be minimized by 
simply reorganizing the life of the group itself. 

In Chapter Eleven (pp. 589-698), there is a discussion of traumatic 
memory and a brief outline of psychoanalysis. Referring to the part which 
Breuer and Freud played in the early development of psychoanalysis, Janet 
states that ‘‘They spoke of ‘psychoanalysis’ where I had spoken of ‘ psycho- 
logical analysis’. They invented the name ‘complex’, whereas I had used 


the term ‘psychological system’ . . . They spoke of ‘catharsis’ where I had 
spoken of the ‘dissociation of fixed ideas’ or of ‘moral disinfection’. The 
names differed, but the essential ideas I had put forward . . . were accepted 


without modifieation. Down to this very day, if we disregard hazardous 
speculations and confine our attention to the accounts of traumatic 
memories published by Freud’s pupils, we shall find descriptions closely 
akin to those which I published long ago’’ (pp. 601-602). It is admitted, 
however, that ‘‘we are indebted to the psychoanalysts for a number of 
valuable studies upon the neuroses, the development of thought in child- 
hood, and the various types of the sexual sentiment. These studies have 
drawn attention to facts which were little known, and were indeed neglected 
owing to our traditional reserve concerning such matters. In due time, the 
overstrained generalizations and fanciful symbolism which to-day seem 
typical of psychoanalysis, and to separate the doctrine from other scientific 
studies, will be forgotten. Only one thing will be remembered, that 
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psychoanalysis has rendered great service to psychological analysis’’ 
(p. 656). 

Part IV on ‘‘Psychological Acquisitions’’ forms the whole of Volume 
Two, and this division of the work is concerned with the more ambitious but 
less precise methods of treatment by education, excitation, and guidance. 
The method of education is of most value in the treatment of elementary 
psychological functions. When an effort is made to reéducate neuropathic 
patients who are suffering from organic lesions, the patient’s intelligence 
and his ability to expend effort are sometimes more important than the 
actual extent of the lesion. The best results can be obtained when the 
patient is free from a marked depression, and when he is capable of atten. 
tion, obedience, and prolonged effort. Janet discusses the subjects of 
education, reéducation, metallotherapy, complete somnambulism, and 
esthesiogenism in Chapters Twelve and Thirteen (pp. 710-857). 

Chapter Fourteen (pp. 858-1029) deals with the more important ques. 
tion of ‘‘Treatment by Excitation’’. This method appears to be the 
opposite of treatment by rest, but the two forms of treatment may be used 
on different occasions. There is frequently some doubt as to which method 
to employ. ‘‘ We find that some doctors advise in all cases: ‘Stop working, 
abandon your business, lie down on a sofa, take refuge in a sanatorium’. 
Others advise in every case: ‘Shake off this numbing inertia, go out for 
a walk, work hard, amuse yourself, sursum corda!’’’ (p. 1026). The 
apparent energy of the patient must be considered. If there are symptoms 
of organic weakness, or digestive or circulatory disorders, treatment by rest 
may be desirable for a time. If the patient seems to be vigorous and 
agitated, treatment by excitation may have a better chance of succeeding. 
It is sometimes profitable to begin the treatment of depression with the 
prescription of rest, and then apply the various methods of excitation by 
degrees. An attempt should be made to create impulses when the depressed 
patient is limited in this respect. The patients should know what actions 
they are capable of performing, and they should be taught to perform those 
actions correctly and completely which are most stimulating. 

Chapter Fifteen, on the ‘‘Psychophysiological Methods of Treatment”’, 
dissents from the view that the psychotherapeutist should approach the 
patient without weapons and without drugs. Some use should be made of 
all the knowledge which medicine and physiology can supply. The stimu- 
lating effects of aleohol are discussed at some length; but the treatment of 
the other topies is cursory and somewhat pharmacological in nature. 

Moral guidance and the various influences exerted on the patient by 
the doctor are outlined in the last chapter. In the conclusion there is a 
definition of psychotherapy, which reads as follows: ‘‘Psychotherapy is a 
totality of therapeutic procedures of all kinds, both physical and moral, 
applicable alike to bodily and to mental disorders, procedures determined 
by the consideration of psychological phenomena which have previously 
been studied, and above all by the consideration of the laws which regulate 
the development of these psychological phenomena and their association, 
either with one another, or with physiological phenomena. In a word, 
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psychotherapy is an application of psychological science to the treatment 
of disease.’’ (p. 1208. ) 

A well-balanced attitude is maintained throughout the present work, 
and there are few attempts to give short simplified explanations. Janet 
believes that clinical observations and descriptions of the psychoneuroses 
are more important at the present time than systematic theories. The 
wealth of illustrative material and the careful historical summaries show 
many years of scholarly work. The scope of the book is so broad that it was 
probably not possible to include several of the most recent studies. We may 
add that the style is clear, and that Eden and Cedar Paul have rendered a 
most excellent translation. There is a valuable bibliography of 23 pages, 
and a carefully prepared index of 27 pages. 

The author’s claims for psychotherapy are on the whole very modest, 
and this attitude probably accounts for the unusual length of the book. 
Janet believes that the anarchy of contemporary psychiatry is due to the 
neral inadequacy of psychological science. It may be possible at some 
me in the future to employ a strict experimental method in the economical 
administration of the energies of the mind, but for the time being our 
psychological laws are written in the form of very general observations, 
and the problem of how to administer our psychological fortune is still 
obscure. Although the author is very general in many of his descriptions, 
practically unlimited in his choice of topics, and somewhat free in his 
terminology, he does not hesitate to express his faith in objective psychology. 
We find the clearest expressions of this ‘‘behavioristic’’ attitude in the dis- 
cussions of hypnotism (p. 205), suggestion (p. 225), dreams (p. 287), 
psychoanalysis (pp. 638-639), memory (pp. 661-662), psychological dis- 

rders (p. 1031), and psychotherapy (p. 1213). The following quotations 

important in this connection. ‘‘I was always painfully aware of the 
futility of our psychological science when I tried to teach it to doctors. 
Empty diseussions concerning the origin of ideas and the principles of 
intelligenee, theoretical disquisitions anent the purely logical mechanism 
f thought—what bearing had they on real, practical life? . . . Psychology 
ought to have been nothing else than the science of behavior, but behavior 
was the very thing that the psychologists ignored’’ (p. 205). ‘‘The scien- 
tifie study of psychology is only practicable if we look upon all the 
phenomena of mind as actions, or grades of actions. The mind appears to 
consist of an aggregate of tendencies. It is composed of dispositions to 
produce definite series of movements in response to stimuli applied to the 
periphery of the body’’ (p. 225). ‘‘Psychology will only secure acceptance 
in medical studies if it renounces immoderate ambitions, is content to 
describe the behavior and the dispositions of patients in accurate terminol- 
ogy, and is willing to link up the phenomena under observation by the 
strictest determination that can be achieved’’ (p. 639). 

Hvuusey Cason. 
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A Brrotar THeory or Livine Processes. By George W. Crile. 


The theory advanced with much plausibility in Dr. Crile’s latest work 
is that living organisms are bipolar electric mechanisms ; that the organism 
not only receives its motive force from electricity but that it was originally 
created and constructed by electric forces out of static atoms and molecules, 

The writer believes that the force and frequency of electric discharges 
differentiates the living organism from the nonliving materials of which 
it is composed ; that the original source of these electric discharges was sun- 
light, which transmitted a positive charge to the ultramicroscopic particles, 
producing a difference of potential between these particles and the negative 
electrolytic solutions in the sea or mud by which they were surrounded ; 
that this difference of potential became so great that a discharge took place 
with a subsequent rebuilding of the difference of potential; and that by a 
continuation of this process there was formed an automatic permanent 
mechanism for the maintenance and interchange of electric forces. This 
he conceives to have been the first protoplasm and the method by which it 
originated. 

This first small mass of protoplasm, because of its greater oxidative 

power would have been positive while the electrolytic solution around it 
would have been negative, and a like process of discharge and subsequent 
rebuilding of electric potential would have resulted in the formation of the 
first cell by the positive nuclear portion acquiring a permanent electro- 
negative portion which became the first cytoplasm. The cell therefore is 
conceived to be a bipolar mechanism, the nucleus being the positive element 
and the cytoplasm the negative element. The difference of electric potential 
in the cell is thought to be produced by the process of oxidation, by which 
charges are built up and stored on the numerous lipoid films within the cell 
which serve as condensers. When this difference of electric potential 
within the cell reaches a certain point, the current breaks through, the 
potential in the nucleus falls and the current is interrupted. Oxidation at 
once restores the potential within the nucleus, so that an automatic mech- 
anism is created which continually sends an interrupted current from the 
positive nucleus to the negative cytoplasm. As a result of this, electric 
charges are accumulated on the surface films of the nucleus and the proto- 
plasmic spherules and granules. Life as the author conceives it is the 
expression of the activity of this automatic mechanism, or as he says :— 
‘“‘A bipolar mechanism with films adapted for accumulating an electric 
charge for its release for the oxidation required to meet the needs of 
survival is a living thing.’’ 

In the multicellular animal, the author believes, the electric forces which 
control its varying activities are due to the difference of potential main- 
tained between the central nervous system and the other organs and tissues 
of the body. He believes that the tissue of highest positivity is the brain 
while the tissue of highest negativity is the liver; that all parts of a multi- 
cellular animal are closely bound together by innumerable electric circuits, 
the unit of which is the neuron; that the higher mental activities, such as 
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memory and thought, are dependent upon the ease by which discharges of 
electric energy travel along selective paths of action; that the formation 
of these paths of action starts with the birth of the individual and become 
more and more intricate as he grows older; that they are formed by the 
progressive deposition within orientated lipoid chains of potassium ions, 
and that a path once formed in this way by an electric current would 
always remain a specific conductor for the same type of electric discharge 
that created it. 

On the basis of this theory the writer presents, in addition, an interpre- 
tation of cancer, mitosis, sleep, the synaptic system, the processes of repro- 
duction, and of certain clinical phenomena such as strychnine poisoning, 
tetanus, hyperthyroidism, and fever. 

The book contains a summary of researches, a summary of certain gen- 
erally accepted facts in their relation to a bipolar organism, a bibliography 
and a lengthy appendix in which certain extensive selections from the 
literature and detailed experimental data has been placed. 

Karu C. Hype. 


Tue CHARACTER OF Races As INFLUENCED BY PHyYsicAL ENVIRONMENT, 
NaTurRAL SELECTION AND HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. 393 pages. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

In another volume from the author of ‘‘Climate and Civilization’’ we 
should expect keen analysis, a vast array of interesting facts, expressed 
in a clear, readable style, and a detached, impersonal survey, but hardly 
a defense of the heredicist’s and eugenicist’s viewpoint of the rise and 
fall of races and nations. Yet, in no small degree, Dr. Huntington admits 
and demonstrates, that the general distribution of civilization and progress 
is dependent on the inherent qualities of races and individuals. 

The essential purpose of the book is an attempt to investigate the 
interrelations of such factors as climate and migrations on the one hand, 
with racial mixture, mutations and natural selection, especially emphasizing 
the latter, as conditions and causes of the character of races or racial 
stocks. 

Dr. Huntington recognizes that racial consciousness is playing and is 
likely to play a great part in the history of the world during the present 
century. Bodily characteristics, geographical conditions, and cultural 
uniqueness are important but are not the most important racial quality. 
It is encouraging to find a scientist unafraid to reiterate statements like, 
‘*Yet after all is not mental and moral character more important than any 
other factor in differentiating race from race?t’’ Race should be defined 
only in terms of heredity; but geographical factors and social conditions 
have a great influence in determining a people’s character. Hence, we 
must consider races, though differing innately from one another, as being 
constantly changed by environmental factors. The author does not attempt 
further to define a race, but is interested in indicating how racial differences 
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arise: first, through sudden mutations; second, by racial mixture, and 
third, by natural selection. Although the first may be of great importance, 
science as yet knows little of the causes of mutations. But something 
is known about natural selection and racial mixture, for ‘‘we can sce 
them in operation’’. Thus, we can appeal to them in large part for an 
explanation of the innate differences which distinguish races. These two 
factors, together with migration caused by changing climatic conditions, 
have played a great part in determining the character of races. 

The significant elements causing a civilization are always similar. First, 
within any group there are differences of intelligence, character and 
physique. Second, through climatic changes, famine, war or other causes, 
part of the group migrates. Third, natural selection operates upon the 
migratory group; the longer and more severe the conditions of the migra- 
tion, the higher the type that ultimately survives. Fourth, at the end of 
the migration, after the migrants have become well established, there 
seems to be a sudden tendency toward creative effort, expressing itself in 
some new political, social or architectural form. Lastly, a period of degenera- 
tion, probably caused by the failure to continue active selection in mating. 
by the restriction of the birth rate among the upper classes, and by the 
mixture of the selected stock with a conquered race or with immigrants. 

After dealing with the first steps in human character, and the great 
early migrations, Dr. Huntington examines the evolution of races since 
the first glacial epoch. The approach of an ice age would cause first 
the most intelligent and energetic individuals of a race to migrate into 
milder regions. Second, a high percentage of the population would be 
exterminated through the severity of the climate and scarcity of food 
Third, the selected remnants must have often encountered other vigorous 
races, thus producing a mingling of races, which according to the com- 
monly accepted theories in biology, would lead to a maximum production of 
variant types. Dr. Huntington points out that a radical distinction 
exists in this respect between Asia and Europe in the glacial epochs. ‘‘The 
distinction is that in Europe it was the cold and ice of glacial epochs which 
caused the greatest weeding out of human types and produced the conditions 
that fostered migrations and mutations. In Asia it was the drought and 
deserts of interglacial epochs that presumably produced the most intensive 
human evolution.’’ America, on the other hand, was people by wave after 
wave of migrants, pushed out from Central Asia during interglacial periods; 
every wave of these migrants was subjected to a very severe selective 
process which exterminated the more nervous, inventive types, leaving the 
passive, dull and stolid behind. Hence, while Europe has been a great 

gainer through the vicissitudes of climate, Asia has fared less well and 
America has been ‘‘suppressed’’. Migrations, natural selection and racial 
intermixture can thus lead to stagnation and degeneration as well as to 
racial development and cultural achievement. 

After these preliminary and theoretical discussions Dr. Huntington 
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voes on to apply his general principles to historical nations and peoples, 
especially the Arabs, Jews, Chinese and Icelanders. 

The historical potency of natural selection is supremely illustrated in 
the origin of the early Americans. ‘‘The Puritans were a selected migrant 
group derived from a long line of earlier migrations and selections. Out 
of the whole English people they comprised a small percentage who were 
selected because they possessed certain highly valuable qualities—persecu- 
tion and contempt weeded out the Puritans who were less steadfast, and 
then led some to migrate. One group went to Holland. Those who 
went were in general the ones with unusual courage and determination, 
strong convictions, and great initiative.’’ 

A third selection occurred, and the Pilgrims were the result. ‘‘As a 
rule it was the motorminded, determined, conscientious, religious, adven- 
turous, and physically strong who embarked in the Mayflower.’’ Even 
then the selection was not complete for during the journey over and 
during the first winter, nearly one-half of the original Mayflower party died. 

The experiences and selection of the Pilgrims was more or less typical 
of all the early Puritan migrations to America. Likewise the Huguenots 
and the Quakers; and many of the Virginian and South Carolinian 

nigrants were highly selected groups. 

When a race is selected in such a manner great results may be expected. 
New ideas, new institutions and customs sprang into existence after the 
first fieree struggle for self-preservation was over. But it was the high 

nate qualities of the people that made the new institutions, that gave 
he world for the first time a remarkable system of universal education 

publie expense, and a political system that permitted a high degree 

of freedom and opportunity. ‘‘It was not the institutions which made 
people, as is so often implied and even asserted. It was the people 
made the institutions.’’ Also ‘‘class distinctions were not abolished in 
merica beeause some one introduced a new idea. On the contrary they 

e to America in full foree. The idea of abolishing them arose out of 

actual conditions of life. Only in rare cases has so large a group 

people displayed such great equality of ability. In those days, in a 
reneral way, all men in New England were ‘free and equal’. It was true 

cause the people whom they represented were descended from a highly 
selected ancestry and were themselves of such high average quality that 
the vast majority were really fit to take some part in solving political 

1 social problems of great complexity. But what was true in early 
America may not be true to-day in the world as a whole.’’ Lastly, ‘‘coal, 
iron, harbors and broad wheat lands did not make America great. They 
were merely tools which were effective because they were in the hands 
of unusually competent people.’’ These quotations reveal to what an 
extent Dr. Huntington has departed from his views of a few years ago, 
and how nearly he is approaching the aristocratic and biological thesis 
of society. 

Various pieces of research are quoted, supporting further the thesis 
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that a selected group accounts for great productivity rather than environ. 
mental opportunities. Tables show that the sons of clergymen have 2,400 
times as much chance of becoming ‘‘eminent’’ men as the sons of unskilled 
laborers; that proportionately Presbyterian ministers have nine times as 
many eminent sons as Methodist ministers and that Unitarian ministers 
fifteen times as many. 

The principle of natural selection explains the unequal percentages 
of eminent men produced by the various denominations. Selection has 
depended hereby largely on persecution and social ostracism. On the 
whole the denominations which have been most persecuted, produced the 
highest proportion of eminent men. For example the Methodists and Bap. 
tists have been little persecuted, the Universalists and Presbyterians more, 
while the Unitarians have been separated from most of their fellowmen 
for a century because of their convictions; their emphasis upon pure 
intellect acting as a selective factor to keep only the mental able within 
their ranks. This is proven by the fact that though the Unitarians number 
only one out of every thousand persons in the United States, they have 
contributed one-third of the persons adjudged worthy of a place in the 
**Hall of Fame’’. 

So much for the early Americans. Let us turn to the present day. 
Whither are we tending? With millions of unselected immigrants in our 
midst, with racial mixture proceeding in the United States at an unpre- 
cedented rate, with modern war destroying the highly selected and skilled 
aviator, and preserving the lout of the labor battalion, with religion and 
philanthropy rivaling war in lowering the biological caliber of the human 
race, future prospects seem somewhat dark. Further, the rapid depletion 
of the innate capacity of rural people by mass migration to the cities 
where research has revealed that their progeny is lessened, while the 
foreigners are reproducing at a much higher rate, adds to the gravity 
of the picture. Lastly, democracy and feminism, however excellent their 
results in the present generation, may be exerting a harmful biological 
effect upon the human race. Democracy, meaning not merely a political 
but also a social system, permits the utmost freedom of movement from 
one social class to another, permitting the intermarriage of unequal hered- 
itary stocks, which results in the depletion of the ability of the lower classes 
and the diluting of the blood of the upper classes. Feminism of the 
more aggressive type, is detrimental to the future of the nation through 
the withdrawal of many of the finest women from parenthood. 

Dr. Huntington warns us that our best material is being ‘‘selected 
for destruction by war, by religious zeal, by education, by a democratic 
social system with free opportunities for all, by industrial development, 
by feminism, by celibacy, by late marriages, by birth control, by unhealthful 
occupations, and in numerous other ways. Moreover the upper classes 
are being constantly diluted by mixture with less competent stock—at the 
same time we are constantly calling out the best material from the lower 
classes, and partially sterilizing it by making it part of the upper classes— 
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joined with this steady adverse selection’ is the ominous growth in the 
numbers of the lower classes.’’ 

But a happier note is also sounded. ‘‘Already we see not only a 
beginning of the restriction of the birth rate among the lower as well 
as the upper classes, especially in France, but in England and America 
the tide of restriction among the upper classes is beginning to turn. 
A compact group of thoughtful, conscientious, progressive and strong- 
minded people are acquiring a new sense of the value of the home as 
the center of progress and a new sense of responsibility for the production 
of leaders for the next generation.’’ And, ‘‘our aim for ten thousand 
years has been the mastery of things rather than the mastery of ourselves. 
Yet already the revolution is at hand. Whether we will or no, it seems 
probable that the advanced nations will attempt to control their own 
physical evolution, and the rest of the world will follow suit or perish.’’ 

‘‘The Character of Races’’ is a volume that should be in the library 
of every sociologist, psychologist and political scientist. A philanthropist 
would find a rich field for his activities if he supplied a copy of this 
book to every national and state legislator. 

NATHANIEL D. M. Hirseu. 


National Research Council. 


Retuctantty Toto. By Jane Hillyer. Introduction by Joseph Collins, 
M.D. New York: The Maemillan Company, 1926. Pp. xix+-205. 
Price, $2.00. (Symbolic jacket-drawing by Gottheil.) 

This book is a rather important and certainly very interesting human 
document for all psychiatrists, psychologists, mental-case nurses and 
attendants, as well as for the large number of the more intelligent of those 
who are, have been, or expect to be mentally deranged. Although written 
largely in figurative and poetic phrase that becomes a bit monotonous at 
times, (however fitting that style in general), it takes its place as a matter 
of course with Gérard de Neval’s ‘‘La Réve et la Vie’’ and with the, in a 
sense, epoch-making ‘‘The Mind That Found Itself’’ of Clifford Whitting- 
ham Beers, 1908. Indeed, in some respects it is the most enlightening of 
the three in the subjective aspects of psychosis. Miss Hillyer apparently 
suffered for some years, probably three, from what the psychiatric fashion 
of the moment terms schizoid manic-depressive psychosis in a bad form and 
degree. It was institutionally diagnosed as dementia precox, while Joseph 
Collins, who writes the fitting Introduction, considers it manic-depressive. 
So develops the demand for new nosologie study of the insanities, especially 
of the schizoid group! 

The book is divided into four parts. The first, ‘‘A Locked Door’’, 57 
pages, deals with certain girlhood recollections and with the malady’s onset ; 
the second, ‘‘The House of Distortion’’, describes some of her experience 
in what might have been a well-conducted state hospital in the Middle West, 
110 pages. Part three, ‘‘The Tight Rope’’, dealing with the convalescence, 
has 14 pages; and ‘‘The Ring’’, her orientation in the round of daily labor 
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and love, has the remainder of the book. There is no index, and the lack 
of one seems to be a defect probably due to indolence more than to a 
judgment that an index is not needed in a book that is more than a 
narrative. 

One would like to quote several paragraphs and pages from this soul- 
illuminating story, but the book is so available that one need not repeat so 
much. As an argument for the support of mental hygiene this paragraph 
is worth while:—‘‘My family is intelligent and well informed on most 
subjects, but when my trouble came they were completely at a loss. It 
seemed one of those things that cannot happen, but do. Had they had the 
information that has come to me in the last three years, this document would 
never have been written, for the records of the author-doctor’s [Neuro- 
logical] Institute show that many people have been spared the experience 
here recorded by timely, intelligent care and treatment. The layman needs 
exactly the education in regard to the prevention and means of dealing 
with an incipient mania, that such an institution is prepared to give. If 
there be any excuse for the making of this report, it is that these words be 
written. They cannot be too forcibly emphasized.’’ 

Exhibitionism, homosexuality, onanism, various attempts at suicide, 
wild disturbance of body and of mind, negativism, hallucination, manifold 
delusion, forced feeding, restraint, corporal abuse by a female attendant in 
a dark closet,—the ‘‘report’’ lacks none of these, and their relation or 
suggestion by a refined and educated young woman of twenty-five, with 
all possible motivation explained and affective experiences detailed, makes 
very interesting medical psychology. 

‘*In the next few weeks all that was normal fled very quickly. ‘She is 
getting worse every day’, they reported. I was. One of the chief signs lay 
in the weakening of all inhibitions. That which makes an individual moral, 
decent, considerate, modest, kind, had gone—it had snapped. Except for 
short intervals of complete and painful lucidity [sic], I had receded into 
some dim twilight such as the cavemen [?] may have known. Primitive 
impulses had their way. The result was more insidious because almost 
always there was a hint of the ‘watcher’, the ‘censor’ left, just enough to 
gloat over the show, not enough to control or in any way size up the situa- 
tion. This led to a studied devilishness at times, rather worse than mere 
torrential violence, or primitive naturalness; there was sometimes an ele- 
ment of semiconscious display.’’ 

Jane Hillyer is a philosopher withal. Having recovered and gone back 
to work teaching art she avers :—‘‘One factor distinctly not uncontrollable 
is the point of view toward the world of practical affairs. I am to call the 
‘whole shebang’ a game, play for high stakes if I can, lose for low ones if 
I must, but play. I am to consider the earth no longer as a place for tears 
or battles or rages, but as an opportunity for free action and laughter which 
even ‘him whom the gods would destroy’ can keep as an inviolable posses- 
sion. Does not the lame dog keep his wagging tail and his good bark?’’ 
And we see, too, that Jane Hillyer is a poet and a writer of good words, 
none the worse, let us hope, for her descent into a hell not so far away from 
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the carefree sunshine of God’s fair world. Let us hope that ‘‘Jane Hillyer’’ 
is no mere disguise of her ‘‘author-doctor’’ ! 
Grorce VAN Ness DEARBORN. 
New York. 


Not SPEAKING OF OPERATIONS. By John Finch Barnhill, F.A.C.S. Boston: 
The Stratford Company, 1925. Pp. iii+159. Price, $2.00. 

This little book, written by a surgeon, will appeal to a certain class of 
persons who retain those ideas of hsopital-life rational enough before the 
days of anesthesia and asepsis but during the reign of hospital gangrene, 
gloom, erysipelas, long immobility of parts, ete. Optimism is its guid- 
ing star, and most of the incidents are said to have actually happened,—if 
that adds anything to its worth. The volume ‘‘was inspired by a little 
booklet entitled, ‘Speaking of Operations’. It points out the fact that 
hospitals are not altogether places where misery and distress forever sit in 
darkness, as some seem to believe, but rather are they placs where sunshine, 

ype and even joy are found in surprisingly large measure, and where 
ptimism is a predominant trait, even among many who have been long ill 
nd often hopelessly ill.’’ 
Two dollars for the cheaply made book is one too many,—and yet some 
‘ might get that value out of it, at that. 
GrorcE Van Ness DEARBORN. 
('. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 
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